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Coceenenni atin Seen 
CHAPTER I, 
THe DAWN oF A GALA Day. 


O begin with the old rigmarole of 

childhood. In a country there was 

a shire, and in that shire there was 

a town, and in that town there was a 

house, and in that house there was 

a room, and in that room there was 
a bed, and in that bed there lay a 
little girl; wide awake and longing 
to get up, but not daring to do so for 

fear of the unseen power in the next 

room; a certain Betty, whose slum- 

bers must not be disturbed until six 
o’clock struck, when she wakened of 

herself “as sure as clockwork,” and 

j left the household very little peace 

Ay" S afterwards. It was a June morning, 

WSS : " 

END and early as it was, the room was 

' full of sunny warmth and light. 

On the drawers opposite to the 

little white dimity bed in which 

Molly Gibson lay, was a primitive 

kind of bonnet-stand on which was 

hung a bonnet, carefully covered over from any chance of dust with a 
large cotton handkerchief ; of so heavy and serviceable a texture that if 
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the thing underneath it had been a flimsy fabric of gauze and lace and 
flowers, it would have been altogether “ scomfished ” (again to quote from 
Betty’s vocabulary). But the bonnet was made of solid straw, and its only 
trimming was a plain white ribbon put over the crown, and forming the 
strings. Still, there was a neat little quilling inside, every plait of which 
Molly knew, for had she not made it herself the evening before, with 
infinite pains? and was there not a little blue bow in this quilling, the 
very first bit of such finery Molly had ever had the prospect of wearing ? 

Six o’clock now ! the pleasant, brisk ringing of the church bells told 
that; calling every one to their daily work, as they had done for hundreds 
of years. Up jumped Molly, and ran with her bare little feet across the 
room, and lifted off the handkerchief and saw once again the bonnet ; the 
pledge of the gay bright day to come. Then to the window, and after 
some tugging she opened the casement, and let in the sweet morning air. 
The dew was already off the flowers in the garden below, but still resting 
from the long hay-grass in the meadows directly beyond. At one side lay 
the little town of Hollingford, into a street of which Mr. Gibson’s front door 
opened; and delicate columns, and little puffs of smoke were already 
beginning to rise from many a cottage chimney where some housewife was 
already up, and preparing breakfast for the bread-winner of the family. 

Molly Gibson saw all this, but all she thought about it was, “Oh! it 
will be a fine day ! I was afraid it never never would come; or that, if it 
ever came, it would be a rainy day!” Five-and-forty years ago, chil- 
dren’s pleasures in a country town were very simple, and Molly had lived 
for twelve long years without the occurrence of any event so great as that 
which was now impending. Poor child! it is true that she had lost her 
mother, which was a jar to the whole tenour of her life; but that was 
hardly an event in the sense referred to; and besides, she had been too 
young to be conscious of it at the time. The pleasure she was looking 
forward to to-day was her first share in a kind of annual festival in 
Hollingford. 

The little straggling town faded away into country on one side close 
to the entrance-lodge of a great park, where lived my Lord and Lady 
Cumnor: “the earl” and “the countess,” as they were always called 
by the inhabitants of the town; where a very pretty amount of feudal 
feeling still lingered, and showed itself in a number of simple ways, droll 
enough to look back upon, but serious matters of importance at the time. 
It was before the passing of the Reform Bill, but a good deal of liberal 
talk took place occasionally between two or three of the more enlightened 
freeholders living in Hollingford; and there was a great Whig family in 
the county who, from time to time, came forward and contested the elec- 
tion with the rival Tory family of Cumnor. One would have thought that 
the above-mentioned liberal-talking inhabitants of Hollingford would have, 
at least, admitted the possibility of their voting for the Hely-Harmson 
who represented their own opinions. But no such thing. “The earl” 
was lord of the manor, and owner of much of the land on which Holling- 
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ford was built; he and his household were fed, and doctored, and, to a certain 
measure, clothed by the good people of the town; their fathers’ grandfathers 
had always voted for the eldest son of Cumnor Towers, and following 
in the ancestral track, every man-jack in the place gave his vote to 
the liege lord, totally irrespective of such chimeras as political opinion. 

This was no unusual instance of the influence of the great landowners 
over humbler neighbours in those days before railways, and it was well 
for a place where the powerful family, who thus overshadowed it, were of 
so respectable a character as the Cumnors. They expected to be sub- 
mitted to, and obeyed; the simple worship of the townspeople was 
accepted by the earl and countess as a right; and they would have stood 
still in amazement, and with a horrid memory of the French sansculottes 
who were the bugbears of their youth, had any inhabitant of Hollingford 
ventured to set his will or opinions in opposition to those of the earl. 
But, yielded all that obeisance, they did a good deal for the town, and 
were generally condescending, and often thoughtful and kind in their 
treatment of their vassals. Lord Cumnor was a forbearing landlord ; 
putting his steward a little on one side sometimes, and taking the reins 
into his own hands from time to time, much to the annoyance of the 
agent, who was, in fact, too rich and independent to care greatly for 
preserving a post where his decisions might any day be overturned by my 
lord’s taking a fancy to go “ pottering” (as the agent irreverently expressed 
it in the sanctuary of his own home), which, being interpreted, meant that 
occasionally the earl asked his own questions of his own tenants, and used 
his own eyes and ears in the management of the smaller details of his 
property. But his tenants liked my lord all the better for this habit of 
his. Lord Cumnor had certainly a little time for gossip, which he con- 
trived to combine with the failing of personal intervention between the 
old land-steward and the tenantry. But, then, the countess made up by 
her unapproachable dignity for this weakness of the earl’s. Once a year 
she was condescending. She and the ladies, her daughters, had set up a 
school ; not a school after the manner of schools now-a-days, where far 
better intellectual teaching is given to the boys and girls of labourers and 
work-people than often falls to the lot of their betters in worldly estate; but 
a school of the kind we should call “industrial,” where girls were taught 
to sew beautifully, to be capital housemaids, and pretty fair cooks, and, 
above all, to dress neatly in a kind of charity uniform devised by the 
ladies of Cumnor Towers ;—white caps, white tippets, check aprons, blue 
gowns, and ready curtseys, and “ please, ma’ams,” being de rigueur. 

Now, as the countess was absent from the Towers for a considerable 
part of the year, she was glad to enlist the sympathy of the Hollingford 
ladies im this school, with a view to obtaining their aid as visitors during 
the many months that she and her daughters were away. And the 
various unoccupied gentlewomen of the town responded to the call of 
their liege lady, and gave her their service as required; and along with it, 


a great deal of whispered and fussy admiration. “ How good of the 
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countess! §o like the dear countess—always thinking of others!” and 
so on; while it was always supposed that no strangers had seen Hollingford 
properly, unless they had been taken to the countess’s school, and been 
duly impressed by the neat little pupils, and the still neater needlework 
there to be inspected. In return, there was a day of honour set’ apart 
every summer, when with much gracious and stately hospitality, Lady 
Cumnor and her daughters received all the school visitors at the Towers, 
the great family mansion standing in aristocratic seclusion in the centre of 
the large park, of which one of the lodges was close to the little town, 
The order of this annual festivity was this. About ten o’clock one of the 
Towers’ carriages rolled through the lodge, and drove to different houses, 
wherein dwelt a woman to be honoured; picking them up by ones or 
twos, till the loaded carriage drove back again through the ready portals, 
bowled along the smooth tree-shaded road, and deposited its covey of 
smartly-dressed ladies on the great flight of steps leading to the ponderous 
doors of Cumnor Towers. Back again to the town; another picking up of 
womenkind in their best clothes, and another return, and so on till the 
whole party were assembled either in the house or in the really beautiful 
gardens. After the proper amount of exhibition on the one part, and 
admiration on the other, had been done, there was a collation for the 
visitors, and some more display and admiration of the treasures inside the 
house. Towards four o’clock, coffee was brought round; and this was a 
signal of the approaching carriage that was to take them back to their own 
homes; whither they returned with the happy consciousness of a well-spent 
day, but with some fatigue at the long-continued exertion of behaving their 
best, and talking ‘on stilts for so many hours. Nor were Lady Cumnor 
and her daughters free from something of the same self-approbation, and 
something, too, of the same fatigue; the fatigue that always follows on 
conscious efforts to behave as will best please the society you are in. 

For the first time in her life, Molly Gibson was to be included among 
the guests at the Towers. She was much too young to be a visitor at the 
school, so it was not on that account that she was to go; but it had so 
happened that one day when Lord Cumnor was on a “ pottering” 
expedition, he had met Mr. Gibson, the doctor of the neighbourhood, 
coming out of the farm-house my lord was entering; and having some 
small question to ask the surgeon (Lord Cumnor seldom passed any one 
of his acquaintance without asking a question of some sort—not always 
attending to the answer ; it was his mode of conversation), he accom- 
panied Mr. Gibson to the out-building, to a ring in the wall of which the 
surgeon’s horse was fastened. Molly was there too, sitting square and 
quiet on her rough little pony, waiting for her father. Her grave eyes 
opened large and wide at the close neighbourhood and evident advance 
of “the earl;” for to her little imagination the grey-haired, red-faced, 
somewhat clumsy man, was a cross between an archangel and a king. 

“Your daughter, eh, Gibson ?—nice little girl, how old? Pony 
wants grooming though,” patting it as he talked. “ What's your name, 
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my dear? He is sadly behindhand with his rent, as I was saying, but if 
he is really ill, I must see after Sheepshanks, who is a hardish man of 
business. What’s his complaint? You'll come to our school-scrimmage 
on Thursday, little girl—what’s-your-name? Mind you send her, or 
bring her, Gibson ; and just give a word to your groom, for I’m sure 
that pony was not singed last year, now, was he? Don’t forget Thursday, 
little girl—what’s-your-name ?—it’s a promise between us, is it not?” 
And off the earl trotted, attracted by the sight of the farmer’s eldest son 
on the other side of the yard. 

Mr. Gibson mounted, and he and Molly rode off. They did not 
speak for some time. ‘Then she said, “ May I go, papa?” in rather an 
anxious little tone of voice. 

“Where, my dear?” said he, wakening up out of his own pro- 
fessional thoughts. 

“To the Towers—on Thursday, you know. That gentleman” (she 
was shy of calling him by his title), “asked me.” 

“ Would you like it, my dear? It has always seemed to me 
rather a tiresome piece of gaiety—rather a tiring day, I mean—beginning 
so early—and the heat, and all that.” 

“* Oh, papa!” said Molly, reproachfully. 

“ You'd like to go then, would you?” 

“ Yes; if I may !—He asked me, you know. Don’t you think I 
may ?—he asked me twice over.” 

“ Well! we'll see—yes! I think we can manage it, if you wish it 
so much, Molly.” 

Then they were silent again. By-and-by, Molly said,— 

‘‘ Please, papa—I do wish to go,—but I don’t care about it.” 

“ That’s rather a puzzling speech. But I suppose you mean you 
don’t care to go, if it will be any trouble to get you there. I can easily 
manage it, however, so you may consider it settled. You'll want a 
white frock, remember; you'd better tell Betty you’re going, and she'll 
see after making you tidy.” 

Now, there were two or three things to be done by Mr. Gibson, before 
he could feel quite comfortable about Molly’s going to the festival at the 
Towers, and each of them involved a little trouble on his part. But he 
was very willing to gratify his little girl; so the next day he rode over 
to the Towers, ostensibly to visit some sick housemaid, but, in reality, to 
throw himself in my lady’s way, and get her to ratify Lord Cumnor’s 
invitation to Molly. He chose his time, with a little natural diplomacy ; 
which, indeed, he had often to exercise in his intercourse with the great 
family. He rode into the stable-yard about twelve o'clock, a little before 
luncheon-time, and yet after the worry of opening the post-bag and 
discussing its contents was over. After he had put up his horse, he went in 
by the back-way to the house; the “ House” on this side, the “‘ Towers” 
at the front. He saw his patient, gave his directions to the housekeeper, 
and then went out, with a rare wild-flower in his hand, to find one of the 
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ladies Tranmere in the garden, where, according to his hope and 
calculation, he came upon Lady Cumnor too,—now talking to her 
daughter about the contents of an open letter which she held in her 
hand, now directing a gardener about certain bedding-out plants. 

“T was calling to see Nanny, and I took the opportunity of 
bringing Lady Agnes the plant I was telling her about as growing on 
Cumnor Moss.” 

“ Thank you, so much, Mr. Gibson. Mamma, look! this is the 
Drosera rotundifolia I have been wanting so long.” 

“ Ah! yes; very pretty I dare say, only Iam no botanist. Nanny 
is better, I hope? We can’t have any one laid up next week, for the 
house will be quite full of people,—and here are the Danbys waiting to 
offer themselves as well. One comes down for a fortnight of quiet, 
at Whitsuntide, and leaves half one’s establishment in town, and as soon 
as people know of our being here, we get letters without end, longing for 
a breath of country air, or saying how lovely the Towers «must look in 
spring; and I must own, Lord Cumnor is a great deal to blame for it all, 
for as soon as ever we are down here, he rides about to all the neighbours, 
and invites them to come over and spend a few days,” 

‘“‘ We shall go back to town on Friday the 18th,” said Lady Agnes, 
in a consolatory tone. 

“ Ah, yes! as soon as we have got over the school visitors’ affair. 
But it is a week to that happy day.” 

“ By the way!” said Mr. Gibson, availing himself of the good 
opening thus presented, “I met my lord at the Cross-trees Farm yester- 
day, and he was kind enough to ask my little daughter, who was with 
me, to be one of the party here on Thursday ; it would give the lassie 
great pleasure, I believe,” He paused for Lady Cumnor to speak. 

“ Oh, well! if my lord asked her, I suppose she must come, but I 
wish he was not so amazingly hospitable! Not but what the little girl 
will be quite welcome; only, you see, he met a younger Miss Browning 
the other day, of whose existence I had never heard,” 

“‘ She visits at the school, mamma,” said Lady Agnes. 

“‘ Well, perhaps she does; I never said she did not. I knew there 
was one visitor of the name of Browning; I never knew there were 
two, but, of course, as soon as Lord Cumnor heard there was another, he 
must needs ask her; so the carriage wiil have to go backwards and for- 
wards four times now to fetch them all, So your daughter can come quite 
easily, Mr, Gibson, and I shall be very glad to see her for your sake. 
She can sit bodkin with the Brownings, I suppose? ‘You'll arrange it all 
with them; and mind you get Nanny well up to her work next week.” 

Just as Mr. Gibson was going away, Lady Cumnor called after him, 
“Oh! by-the-by, Clare is here; you remember Clare, don’t you? She 
was a patient of yours, long ago.” 

“ Clare,” he repeated, in a bewildered tone. 

“ Don’t you recollect her? Miss Clare, our old governess,” said Lady 
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Agnes. “ About twelve or fourteen years ago, before Lady Cuxhaven was 
married.” 

“Oh, yes!” said he. ‘Miss Clare, who had the scarlet fever here; a 
very pretty delicate girl. But I thought she was married! ” 

“Yes!” said Lady Cumnor. “ She was a silly little thing, and did 
not know when she was well off; we were all very fond of her, I’m sure. 
She went and married a poor curate, and became a stupid Mrs. Kirkpatrick; 
but we always kept on calling her ‘ Clare,’ And now he’s dead, and left 
her a widow, and she is staying here with her little girl; and we are 
racking our brains to find out some way of helping her to a livelihood 
without parting her from her child. She’s somewhere about the grounds, 
if you like to renew your acquaintance with her.” 

“ Thank you, my lady. Iam afraid I cannot stop to-day. I have a 
long round to go; I have stayed here too long as it is, I am afraid.” 

Long as his ride had been that day, he called on the Miss Brownings 
in the evening, to arrange about Molly’s accompanying them to the 
Towers. They were tall handsome women, past their first youth, and 
inclined to be extremely complaisant to the widowed doctor. 

“ Eh dear! Mr. Gibson, but we shall be delighted to have her with us. 
You should never have thought of asking us such a thing,” said Miss 
Browning the elder. 

“T’m sure I’m hardly sleeping at nights for thinking of it,” said 
Miss Phebe. “You know I’ve never been there before, Sister has 
many a time; but somehow, though my name has been down on the 
visitors’ list these three years, the countess has never named me in her 
note; and you know I could not push myself into notice, and go to such a 
grand place without being asked; how could I?” 

“T told Phebe last year,” said her sister, “that I was sure it was only 
inadvertence, as one may call it, on the part of the countess, and that her 
ladyship would be as hurt as any one when she did not see Phebe among 
the school visitors; but Phebe has got a delicate mind, you see, 
Mr. Gibson, and all I could say she would not go, but stopped here at 
home ; and it spoilt all my pleasure all that day, I do assure you, to think 
of Phoebe’s face, as I saw it over the window-blinds, as I rode away; her 
eyes were full of tears, if you'll believe me.” 

“JT had a good ery after you was gone, Sally,” said Miss Phebe; 
“but for all that I think I was right in stopping away from where I was 
not asked, Don’t you, Mr, Gibson?” 

‘ Certainly,” said he, ‘And you see you are going this year; and 
last year it rained,” 

“Yes! I remember! I set myself to tidy my drawers, to string 
myself up, a3 it were; and I was so taken up with what I was about that 
I was quite startled when I heard the rain beating against the window- 
panes, Goodness me! said I to myself, whatever will become of sister’s 
white satin shoes, if she has to walk about on soppy grass after such 
rain as this? for you see I thought a deal about her having a pair of smart 
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shoes; and this year she has gone and got me a white satin pair just as 
smart as hers, for a surprise.” 

“Molly will know she’s to put on her best clothes,” said Miss 
Browning. ‘ We could perhaps lend her a few beads, or artificials, if she 
wants them.” 

“Molly must go in a clean white frock,” said Mr. Gibson, rather 
hastily ; for he did not admire the Miss Brownings’ taste in dress, and was 
unwilling to have his child decked up according to their fancy; he 
esteemed his old servant Betty’s as the more correct, because the more 
simple. Miss Browning had just a shade of annoyance in her tone as she 
drew herself up, and said, “Oh! very well. It’s quite right, I’m sure.” 
But Miss Phebe said, “ Molly will look very nice in whatever she puts 
on, that’s certain.” 


CHAPTER II. 


A NovICE AMONGST THE GREAT FOLK. 


Art ten o'clock on the eventful Thursday the Towers’ carriage began 
its work. Molly was ready long before it made its first appearance, 
although it had been settled that she and the Miss Brownings were not to 
go until the last, or fourth, time of its coming. Her face had been soaped, 
scrubbed, and shone brilliantly clean ; her frills, her frock, her ribbons 


were all snow-white. She had on a black mode cloak that had been her 
mother’s; it was trimmed round with rich lace, and looked quaint and 
old-fashioned on the child. For the first time in her life she wore kid 
gloves; hitherto she had only had cotton ones. Her gloves were far too 
large for the little dimpled fingers, but as Betty had told her they were to 
last her for years, it was all very well. She trembled many a time, and 
almost turned faint once with the long expectation of the morning. Betty 
might say what she liked about a watched pot never boiling ; Molly never 
ceased to watch the approach through the winding street, and after two 
hours the carriage came for her at last. She had to sit very forward to 
avoid crushing the Miss Brownings’ new dresses ; and yet not too forward, 
for fear of incommoding fat Mrs. Goodenough and her niece, who occupied 
the front seat of the carriage ; so that altogether the fact of sitting down at 
all was rather doubtful, and to add to her discomfort, Molly felt herself 
to be very conspicuously placed in the centre of the carriage, a mark 
for all the observation of Hollingford. It was far too much of a gala day 
for the work of the little town to go forward with its usual regularity. 
Maid-servants gazed out of upper windows; shopkeepers’ wives stood on 
the door-steps; cottagers ran out, with babies in their arms; and little 
children, too young to know how to behave respectfully at the sight of an 
earl’s carriage, huzzaed merrily as it bowled along. The woman at the 
lodge held the gate open, and dropped a low curtsey to the liveries. And 
now they were in the Park; and now they were in sight of the Towers, 
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and silence fell upon the carriage-full of ladies, only brcken by one faint 
remark from Mrs. Goodenough’s niece, a stranger to the town, as they 
drew up before the double semicircle flight of steps which led to the door 
of the mansion. 

“They call that a perron, I believe, don’t they?” she asked. But the 
only answer she obtained was a simultaneous “ hush.” It was very awful, 
as Molly thought, and she half wished herself at home again. But she 
lost all consciousness of herself by-and-by when the party strolled out 
into the beautiful grounds, the like of which she had never even imagined. 
Green velvet lawns, bathed in sunshine, stretched away on every side 
into the finely wooded park; if there were divisions and ha-has between 
the soft sunny sweeps of grass, and the dark gloom of the forest-trees 
beyond, Molly did not see them ; and the melting away of exquisite cul- 
tivation into the wilderness had an inexplicable charm to her. Near the 
house there were walls and fences; but they were covered with climbing 
roses, and rare honeysuckles and other creepers just bursting into bloom. 
There were flower-beds, too, scarlet, crimson, blue, orange ; masses of 
blossom lying on the greensward. Molly held Miss Browning’s hand 
very tight as they loitered about in company with several other ladies, 
and marshalled by a daughter of the Towers, who seemed half amused 
at the voluble admiration showered down upon every possible thing and 
place. Molly said nothing, as became her age and position, but every 
now and then she relieved her full heart by drawing a deep breath, 
almost like a sigh. Presently they came to the long glittering range of 
greenhouses and hothouses, and an attendant gardener was there to admit 
the party. Molly did not care for this half so much as for the flowers in 
the open air; but Lady Agnes had a more scientific taste, she expatiated 
on the rarity of this, and the mode of cultivation required by that plant, 
till Molly began to feel very tired, and then very faint. She was too shy 
to speak for some time; but at length, afraid of making a greater sen- 
sation if she began to cry, or if she fell against the stands of precious 
flowers, she caught at Miss Browning’s hand, and gasped out— 

“May I go back, out into the garden? I can’t breathe here!” 

“Oh, yes, to be sure, love. I dare say it’s hard understanding for you, 
love; but it’s very fine and instructive, and a deal of Latin in it too.” 

She turned hastily round not to lose another word of Lady Agnes’ 
lecture on orchids, and Molly turned back and passed out of the heated 
atmosphere. She felt better in the fresh air; and unobserved, and at liberty, 
went from one lovely spot to another, now in the open park, now in some 
shut-in flower-garden, where the song of the birds, and the drip of the 
central fountain, were the only sounds, and the tree-tops made an enclosing 
circle in the blue June sky; she went along without more thought as to 
her whereabouts than a buiterfly has, as it skims from flower to flower, 
till at length she grew very weary, and wished to return to the house, 
but did not know how, and felt afraid of encountering all the strangers 
who would be there, unprotected by either of the Miss Brownings. The 
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hot sun told upon her head, and it began to ache. She saw a great wide- 
spreading cedar-tree upon a burst of lawn towards which she was 
advancing, and the black repose beneath its branches lured her thither. 
There was a rustic seat in the shadow, and weary Molly sate down there, 
and presently fell asleep. 

She was startled from her slumbers after a time, and jumped to her 
feet. Two ladies were standing by her, talking about her. They were 
perfect strangers to her, and with a vague conviction that she had done 
something wrong, and also because she was worn-out with hunger, fatigue, 
and the morning’s excitement, she began to cry. 

“Poor little woman! She has lost herself; she belongs to some of 
the people from Hollingford, I have no doubt,” said the oldest-looking of 
the two ladies; she who appeared to be about forty, although she did not 
really number more than thirty years. She was plain-featured, and had 
rather a severe expression on her face; her dress was as rich as any 
morning dress could be; her voice deep and unmodulated,—what in a 
lower rank of life would have been called gruff; but that was not a word 
to apply to Lady Cuxhaven, the eldest daughter of the earl and countess, 
The other lady looked much younger, but she was in fact some years the 
elder ; at first sight Molly thought she was the most beautiful person she 
had ever seen, and she was certainly a very lovely woman. Her voice, 
too, was soft and plaintive, as she replied to Lady Cuxhaven,— 

“ Poor little darling ! she is overcome by the heat, I have no doubt— 
such a heavy straw bonnet, too. Let me untie it for you, my dear.” 

Molly now found voice to say—“ I am Molly Gibson, please. I came 
here with Miss Brownings ;” for her great fear was that she should be 
taken for an unauthorized intruder. 

“Miss Brownings?” said Lady Cuxhaven to her companion, as if 
inquiringly. ‘ 

“T think they were the two tall large young women that Lady Agne 
was taking about.” 

“Oh, I dare say. I saw she had a number of people in tow;” then 
looking again at Molly, she said, “Have you had anything to eat, child, 
since you came? You look a very white little thing; or is it the heat?” 

“T have had nothing to eat,” said Molly, rather piteously ; for, indeed, 
before she fell asleep she had been very hungry. 

The two ladies spoke to each other in a low voice; then the elder said 
in a voice of authority, which, indeed, she had always used in speaking 
to the other, “ Sit still here, my dear; we are going to the house, and 
Clare shall bring you something to eat before you try to walk back; 
it must be a quarter of a mile at least.” So they went away, and Molly 
sat upright, waiting for the promised messenger, She did not know who 
Clare might be, and she did not care much for food now; but she felt as 
if she could not walk without some help. At length she saw the pretty 
lady coming back, followed by a footman with a small tray. 

“ Look how kind Lady Cuxhaven is,” said she who was called Clare. 
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She chose you out this little lunch herself; and now you must try and 
eat it, and you'll be quite right when you've had some food, darling — 
You need not stop, Edwards; I will bring the tray back with me.” 

There was some bread, and some cold chicken, and some jelly, and a 
glass of wine, and a bottle of sparkling water, and a bunch of grapes. 
Molly put out her trembling little hand for the water; but she was too 
faint to hold it, Clare put it to her mouth, and she took a long draught 
and was refreshed. But she could not eat ; she tried, but she could not; 
her headache was too bad. Clare looked bewildered. “Take some 
grapes, they will be the best for you; you must try and eat something, or 
I don’t know how I shall get you to the house.” 

“‘ My head aches so,” said Molly, lifting her heavy eyes wistfully. 

“Oh, dear, how tiresome!” said Clare, still in her sweet gentle voice, 
not at all as if she was angry, only expressing an obvious truth. Molly 
felt very guilty and very unhappy. Clare went on, with a shade of 
asperity in her tone: “ You see, I don’t know what to do with you here if 
you don’t eat enough to enable you to walk home. And I’ve been out for 
these three hours trapesing about the grounds till I’m as tired as can be, 
and missed my lunch and all.” Then, as if a new idea had struck her, 
she said,—“ You lie back in that seat for a few minutes, and try to eat the 
bunch of grapes, and I'll wait for you, and just be eating a mouthful 
meanwhile. You are sure you don’t want this chicken ?” 

Molly did as she was bid, and leant back, picking languidly at the 
grapes, and watching the good appetite with which the lady ate up the 
chicken and jelly, and drank the glass of wine. She was so pretty and 
so graceful in her deep mourning, that even her hurry in eating, as if 
she was afraid of some one coming to surprise her in the act, did not keep 
her little observer from admiring her in all she did. 

“ And now, darling, are you ready to go?” said she, when she had 
eaten up everything on the tray. ‘‘ Oh, come; you have nearly finished 
your grapes; that’s a good girl. Now, if you will come with me to the 
side entrance, I will take you up to my own room, and you shall lie down 
on the bed for an hour or two; and if you have a good nap your head- 
ache will be quite gone.” 

So they set off, Clare carrying the empty tray, rather to Molly’s 
shame; but the child had enough work to drag herself along, and was 
afraid of offering to do anything more. The “ side entrance ” was a flight 
of steps leading up from a private flower-garden into a private matted 
hall, or ante-room, out of which many doors opened, and in which were 
deposited the light garden-tools and the bows and arrows of the young 
ladies of the house. Lady Cuxhaven must have seen their approach, for 
she met them in this hall as soon as they came in. 

“ How is she now?” she asked; then glancing at the plates and glasses, 
she added, “ Come, I think there can’t be much amiss! You're a good 
old Clare, but you should have let one of the men fetch that tray in; life 
in such weather as this is trouble enough of itself,” 
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Molly could not help wishing that her pretty companion would have 
told Lady Cuxhaven that she herself had helped to finish up the ample 
luncheon ; but no such idea seemed to come into her mind. She only 
said,—“ Poor dear! she is not quite the thing yet; has got a headache, 
she says. I am going to put her down on my bed, to see if she can get a 
little sleep.” 

Molly saw Lady Cuxhaven say something in a half-laughing manner 
to “Clare,” as she passed her; and the child could not keep from torment- 
ing herself by fancying that the words spoken sounded wonderfully like 
‘‘ Over-eaten herself, I suspect.” However, she felt too poorly to worry 
herself long ; the little white bed in the cool and pretty room had too many 
attractions for her aching head. The muslin curtains flapped softly from 
time to time in the scented air that came through the open windows. 
Clare covered her up with a light shawl, and darkened the room. As she 
was going away Molly roused herself to say, “ Please, ma’am, don’t let 
them go away without me. Please ask somebody to waken me if I go to 
sleep. I am to go back with Miss Brownings.” 

“Don’t trouble yourself about it, dear; I'll take care,” said Clare, 
turning round at the door, and kissing her hand to little anxious Molly. 
And then she went away, and thought no more about it. The carriages 
came round at half-past four, hurried a little by Lady Cumnor, who had 
suddenly become tired of the business of entertaining, and annoyed at the 
repetition of indiscriminating admiration. 

“ Why not have both carriages out, mamma, and get rid of them all 
at once?” said Lady Cuxhaven. ‘This going by instalments is the most 
tiresome thing that could be imagined.” So at last there had been a 
great hurry and an unmethodical way of packing off every one at once. 
Miss Browning had gone in the chariot (or “ chawyot,” as Lady Cumnor 
called it;—it rhymed to her daughter, Lady Hawyot—or Harriot, as the 
name was spelt in the Peerage), and Miss Phaebe had been speeded along 


with several other guests, away in a great roomy family conveyance, of 


the kind which we should now call an “omnibus.” Each thought that 
Molly Gibson was with the other, and the truth was, that she lay fast 
asleep on Mrs. Kirkpatrick’s bed—Mrs. Kirkpatrick née Clare. 

The housemaids came in to arrange the room. Their talking aroused 
Molly, who sat up on the bed, and tried to push back the hair from her 
hot forehead, and to remember where she was. She dropped down 
on her feet by the side of the bed, to the astonishment of the women, 
and said,—“ Please, how soon are we going away ? ” 

“ Bless us and save us! who'd ha’ thought of any one being in the 
bed? Are you one of the Hollingford ladies, my dear? They are all 
gone this hour or more !” 

“Oh, dear, what shall I do? That lady they call Clare promised to 
waken me in time. Papa will so wonder where I am, and I don’t know 
what Betty will say.” 

The child began to cry, and the housemaids looked at each other in 
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some dismay and much sympathy. Just then, they heard Mrs. Kirk- 
patrick’s step along the passages, approaching. She was singing some 
little Italian air in a low musical voice, coming to her bedroom to dress 
for dinner. One housemaid said to the other, with a knowing look, “ Best 
leave it to her; ” and they passed on to their work in the other rooms. 

Mrs. Kirkpatrick opened the door, and stood aghast at the sight of 
Molly. 

“Why, I quite forgot you!” she said at length. ‘“ Nay, don’t cry; 
you'll make yourself not fit to be seen. Of course I must take the con- 
sequences of your over-sleeping yourself, and if I can’t manage to get you 
back to Hollingford to-night, you shall sleep with me, and we'll do our 
best to send you home to-morrow morning.” 

“But papa!” sobbed out Molly. ‘*‘He always wants me to make 
tea for him; and I have no night-things.” 

“ Well, don’t go and make a piece of work about what can’t be helped 
now. I'll lend you night-things, and your papa must do without your 
making tea for him to-night. And another time don’t over-sleep your- 
self in a strange house ; you may not always find yourself among such 
hospitable people as they are here. Why now, if you don’t cry and make 
a figure of yourself, I'll ask if you may come in to dessert with Master 
Smythe and the little ladies. You shall go into the nursery, and have 
some tea with them; and then you must come back here and brush your 
hair and make yourself tidy. I think it is a very fine thing for you to be 
stopping in such a grand house as this; many a little girl would like 
nothing better.” 

During this speech she was arranging her toilette for dinner—taking 
off her black morning gown ; putting on her dressing-gown ; shaking her 
long soft auburn hair over her shoulders, and glancing about the room in 
search of various articles of her dress,—a running flow of easy talk came 
babbling out all the time. 

“T have a little girl of my own, dear! I don’t know what she would 
not give to be staying here at Lord Cumnor’s with me; but, instead of 
that, she has to spend her holidays at school; and yet you are looking 
as miserable as can be at the thought of stopping for just one night. I 
really have been as busy as can be with those tiresome—those good ladies, 
I mean, from Hollingford—and one can’t think of everything at a time.” 

Molly—only child as she was—had stopped her tears at the mention 
of that little girl of Mrs. Kirkpatrick’s, and now she ventured to say,— 

“ Are you married, ma’am ; I thought she called you Clare?” 

In high good humour Mrs. Kirkpatrick made reply :—“ I don’t look as 


if I was married, do I? Every one is surprised. And yet I have been | 


a widow for seven months now: and not a grey hair on my head, though 
Lady Cuxhaven, who is younger than I, has ever so many.” 

“Why do they gall you ‘Clare?’” continued Molly, finding her so 
affable and communicative. 

“ Because I lived with them when I was Miss Clare. It is a pretty 
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name, isn’t it? I married a Mr. Kirkpatrick; he was only a curate, 
poor fellow; but he was of a very good family, and if three of his rela- 
tions had died without children I should have been a baronet’s wife. But 
Providence did not see fit to permit it; and we must always resign our- 
selves to what is decreed. Two of his cousins married, and had large 
families; and poor dear Kirkpatrick died, leaving me a widow.” 

“You have a little girl?” asked Molly. 

“ Yes; darling Cynthia! I wish you could see her; she is my only 
comfort now. If I have time I will show you her picture when we come 
up to bed; but I must go now. It does not do to keep Lady Cumnor 
waiting a moment, and she asked me to be down early, to help with some 
of the people in the house. NowTI shall ring this bell, and when the 
housemaid comes, ask her to take you into the nursery, and to tell Lady 
Cuxhaven’s nurse who you are. And then you'll have tea with the little 

’ ladies, and come in with them to dessert, There! I’m sorry you’ve over- 
slept yourself, and are left here; but give me a kiss, and don’t cry—you 
really are rather a pretty child, though you've not got Cynthia’s colouring! 
Oh, Nanny, would you be so very kind as to take this young lady—(what’s 
your name, my dear? Gibson?),—Miss Gibson, to Mrs. Dyson, in the 
nursery, and ask her to allow her to drink tea with the young ladies there; 
and to send her in with them to dessert. I'll explain it all to my lady.” 

Nanny’s face brightened out of its gloom when she heard the name 
Gibson; and, having ascertained from Molly that she was “the doctor’s” 
child, she showed more willingness to comply with Mrs. Kirkpatrick’s 
request than was usual with her. 

Molly was an obliging girl, and fond of children; so, as long as she 
was in the nursery, she got on pretty well, being obedient to the wishes 
of the supreme power, and even very useful to Mrs. Dyson, by playing at 
tricks, and thus keeping a little one quiet while its brothers and sisters 
were being arrayed in gay attire,—lace and muslin, and velvet, and 
brilliant broad ribbons. 

*« Now, miss,” said Mrs. Dyson, when her own especial charge were all 
ready, “what canIdofor you? You have not got another frock here, 
have you?” No, indeed, she had not; nor if she had had one, could it 
have been of a smarter nature than her present thick white dimity. So 
she could only wash her face and hands, and submit to the nurse’s 
brushing and perfuming her hair, She thought she would rather have 
stayed in the park all night long, and slept under the beautiful quiet 
cedar, than have to undergo the unknown ordeal of “ going down to 
dessert,” which was evidently regarded both by children and nurses as the 
event of the day. At length there was a summons from a footman, and 
Mrs, Dyson, in a rustling silk gown, marshalled her convoy, and set sail 
for the dining-room door, 

There was a large party of gentlemen and ladies sitting round the 
decked table, in the brilliantly lighted room. Each dainty little child ran up 
to its mother, or aunt, or particular friend; but Molly had no one to go to. 
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“Who is that tall girl in the thick white frock? Not one of the 
children of the house, I think?” 

The lady addressed put up her glass, gazed at Molly, and dropped it 
in an instant. “ A French girl, I should imagine. I know Lady Cuxhaven 
was inquiring for one to bring up with her little girls, that they might get 
a good accent early. Poor little woman, she looks wild and strange!” 
And the speaker, who sate next to Lord Cumnor, made a little sign to 
Molly to come to her; Molly crept up to her as to the first ‘shelter ; but 
when the lady began talking to her in French, she blushed violently, and 
said, in a very low voice,— 

“T don’t understand French. I’m only Molly Gibson, ma’am.” 

“ Molly Gibson!” said the lady, out loud; as if that was not much 
of an explanation, 

Lord Cumnor caught the words and the tone. 

“Oh, ho!” said he. “ Are you the little girl who has been sleeping 
in my bed?” 

He imitated the deep voice of the fabulous bear, who asks this 
question of the little child in the story ; but Molly had never read the 
“Three Bears,” and fancied that his anger was real; she trembled a little, 
and drew nearer to the kind lady who had beckoned her as to a refuge. 
Lord Cumnor was very fond of getting hold of what he fancied was a 
joke, and working his idea threadbare; so all the time the ladies were in 
the room he kept on his running fire at Molly, alluding to the Sleeping 
Beauty, the Seven Sleepers, and any other famous sleeper that came into 
his head. He had no idea of the misery his jokes were to the sensitive 
girl, who already thought herself a miserable sinner, for having slept on, 
when she ought to have been awake. If Molly had been in the habit of 
putting two and two together, she might have found an excuse for herself; 
by remembering that Mrs. Kirkpatrick had promised faithfully to awaken 
her in time; but all the girl thcught of was, how little they wanted her 
in this grand house; how she must seem like a careless intruder who had 
no business there. Once or twice she wondered where her father was, 
and whether he was missing her; but the thought of the familiar 
happiness of home brought such a choking in her throat, that she felt she 
must not give way to it, for fear of bursting out erying; and she had 
instinct enough to feel that, as she was left at the Towers, the less trouble 
she gave, the more she kept herself out of observation, the better. 

She followed the ladies out of the dining-room, almost hoping that 
no one would see her. But that was impossible, and she immediately 
became the subject of conversation between the awful Lady Cumnor and 
her kind neighbour at dinner. 

“Do you know, I thought this young lady was French when I first 
saw her? she has got the black hair and eyelashes, and grey eyes, and 
colourless complexion which one meets with in some parts of France, 
and I know Lady Cuxhaven was trying to find a well-educated girl who 
would be a pleasant companion to her children.” 
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“No!” said Lady Cumnor, looking very stern, as Molly thought. 
“ She is the daughter of our medical man at Hollingford; she came with 
the school visitors this morning, and she was overcome by the heat and 
fell asleep in Clare’s room, and somehow managed to oversleep herself, 
and did not waken up till all the carriages were gone. We will send her 
home to-morrow morning, but for to-night she must stay here, and Clare 
is kind enough to say she may sleep with her.” 

There was an implied blame running through this speech, that Molly 
felt like needle-points all over her. Lady Cuxhaven came up at this 
moment. Her tone was as deep, her manner of speaking as abrupt 
and authoritative, as her mother’s, but Molly felt the kinder nature 
underneath. 

“ How are you now, my dear? You look better than you did under 
the cedar-tree. So you're to stop here to-night? Clare, don’t you think 
we could find some of those books of engravings that would interest Miss 
Gibson.” 

Mrs. Kirkpatrick came gliding up to the place where Molly stood; and 
began petting her with pretty words and actions, while Lady Cuxhaven 
turned over heavy volumes in search of one that might interest the girl. 

“ Poor darling ! I saw you come into the dining-room, looking so shy ; 
and I wanted you to come near me, but I could not make a sign to you, 
because Lord Cuxhaven was speaking to me at the time, telling me about 
his travels. Ah, here is a nice book—Lodge’s Portraits; now I'll sit by 
you and tell you who they all are, and all about them. Don’t trouble 
yourself any more, dear Lady Cuxhaven; I'll take charge of her; pray 
leave her to me!” 

Molly grew hotter and hotter as these last words met her ear. If they 
would only leave her alone, and not labour at being kind to her; would 
“ not trouble themselves” about her! These words of Mrs. Kirkpatrick's 
seemed to quench the gratitude she was feeling to Lady Cuxhaven for 
looking for something to amuse her. But, of course, it was a trouble, and 
she ought never to have been there. 

By-and-by, Mrs. Kirkpatrick was called away to accompany Lady 
Agnes’ song; and then Molly really had a few minutes’ enjoyment. She 
could look round the room, unobserved, and, sure, never was any place 
out of a king’s house so grand and magnificent. Large mirrors, velvet 
curtains, pictures in their gilded frames, a multitude of dazzling lights 
decorated the vast saloon, and the floor was studded with groups of ladies 
and gentlemen, all dressed in gorgeous attire. Suddenly Molly bethought 
her of the children whom she had accompanied into the dining-room, and 
to whose ranks she had appeared to belong,—where were they? Gone to 
bed an hour before, at some quiet signal from their mother. Molly 
wondered if she might go, too—if she could ever find her way back to the 
haven of Mrs. Kirkpatrick’s bedroom. But she was at some distance 
from the door; a long way from Mrs. .Kirkpatrick, to whom she felt 
herself to belong more than to any one else. Far, too, from Lady Cux- 
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haven, and the terrible Lady Cumnor, and her jocose and good-natured 
lord. So Molly sate on, turning over pictures which she did not see ; her 
heart growing heavier and heavier in the desolation of all this grandeur. 
Presently a footman entered the room, and after a moment's looking about 
him, he went up to Mrs. Kirkpatrick, where she sate at the piano, the 
centre of the musical portion of the company, ready to accompany any 
singer, and smiling pleasantly as she willingly acceded to all requests. 
She came now towards Molly, in her corner, and said to her,— 

“Do you know, darling, your papa has come for you, and brought 
your pony for you to ride home; so I shall lose my little bedfellow, for I 
suppose you must go.” 

Go! was there a question of it in Molly’s mind, as she stood up 
quivering, sparkling, almost crying out loud. She was brought to her 
senses, though, by Mrs. Kirkpatrick’s next words. 

“You must go and wish Lady Cumnor good-night, you know, my 
dear, and thank her ladyship for her kindness to you. She is there, near 
that statue, talking to Mr. Courtenay.” 

Yes! she was there—forty feet away—a hundred miles away! All 
that blank space had to be crossed; and then a speech to be made! 

“Must I go?” asked Molly, in the most pitiful and pleading voice 
possible. 

“Yes; make haste about it; there is nothing so formidable in it, is 
there?” replied Mrs. Kirkpatrick, in a sharper voice than before, aware 
that they were wanting her at the piano, and anxious to get the business 
in hand done as soon as possible. 

Molly stood still for a minute, then, looking up, she said, softly,— 

“Would you mind coming with me, please?” 

“No! not I!” said Mrs. Kirkpatrick, seeing that her compliance was 
likely to be the most speedy way of getting through the affair ; so she took 
Molly’s hand, and, on the way, in passing the group at the piano, she said, 
smiling, in her pretty genteel manner,— 

“Our little friend here is shy and modest, and wants me to accompany 
her to Lady Cumnor to wish good-night ;* her father has come for her, 
and she is going away.” 

Molly did not know how it was afterwards, but she pulled her hand out 
of Mrs. Kirkpatrick’s on hearing these words, and going a step or two in 
advance came up to Lady Cumnor, grand in purple velvet, and dropping a 
curtsey, almost after the fashion of the school-children, she said ,— 

“ My lady, papa is come, and I am going away; and, my lady, I wish 
you good-night, and thank you for your kindness. Your ladyship’s kind- 
ness, I me&n,” she said, correcting herself as she remembered Miss | 
Browning’s particular instructions as to the etiquette to be observed to 
earls and countesses, and their honourable progeny, as they were given 
this morning on the road to the Towers. 

She got out of the saloon somehow; she believed afterwards, on 
thinking about it, that she had never bidden good-by to Lady Cuxhaven, 
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or Mrs. Kirkpatrick, or “all the rest of them,” as she irreverently styled 
them in her thoughts. 

Mr. Gibson was in the housekeeper’s room, when Molly ran in, rather 
to the stately Mrs. Brown’s discomfiture. She threw her arms round her 
father’s neck. “Oh, papa, papa, papa! Iam so glad you have come;” and 
then she burst out crying, stroking his face almost hysterically as if to 
make sure he was there. ‘ 

“ Why, what a noodle you are, Molly! Did you think I was going to 
give up my little girl to live at the Towers all the rest of her life? You 
make as much work about my coming for you, as if you thought I had. 
Make haste now, and get on your bonnet. Mrs. Brown, may I ask you for a 
shawl, or a plaid, or a wrap of some kind to pin about her for a petticoat ?” 

He did not mention that he had come home from a long round not 
half an hour before, a round from which he had returned dinnerless and 
hungry; but, on finding that Molly had not returned from the Towers, he 
had ridden his tired horse round by Miss Brownings’, and found them in 
self-reproachful, helpless dismay. He would not wait to listen to their 
tearful apologies; he galloped home, had a fresh horse and Molly’s pony 
saddled, and though Betty called after him with a riding-skirt for the 
child, when he was not ten yards from his own stable-door, he had refused 
to turn back for it, but gone off, as Dick the stableman said, “ muttering 
to himself awful.” 

Mrs. Brown had her bottle of wine out, and her plate of cake, before 
Molly came back from her long expedition to Mrs. Kirkpatrick’s room, 
“pretty nigh on to a quarter of a mile off,” as the housekeeper informed 
the impatient father, as he waited for his child to come down arrayed in 
her morning’s finery with the gloss of newness worn off. Mr. Gibson 
was a favourite in all the Towers’ household, as family doctors generally 
are; bringing hopes of relief at times-of anxiety and distress; and 
Mrs, Brown, who was subject to gout, especially delighted in petting him 
whenever he would aJlow her. She even went out into the stable-yard to 
pin Molly up in the shawl, as she sate upon the rough- coated pony, and 
hazarded the somewhat safe conjecture,— 

“JT dare say she'll be happier at home, Mr. Gibson,” as they rode 
away. 

Once out into the park Molly struck her pony, and urged him on as 
hard as he would go, Mr. Gibson called out at last: 

‘* Molly! we're coming to the rabbit-holes; it’s not safe to go at such 
apace. Stop.” And as she drew rein he rode up alongside of her. 

“We're getting into the shadow of the trees, and it’s not safe riding 
fast here.” . 

“ Oh! papa, I never was so glad in all my life, I felt like a lighted 
candle when they’re putting the extinguisher on it.” 

“Did you? How d’ye know what the candle feels ?” 

“Oh, I don’t know, but I did.” And again, after a pause, she said,— 
“ Oh, I am so glad to be here! It is so pleasant riding here in the open 
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free, fresh air, crushing out such a good smell from the dewy grass, Papa! 
are you there? I can’t see you.” 

He rode close up alongside of her: he was not sure but what she 
might be afraid of riding in the dark shadows, so he laid his hand 
upon hers. 

“Oh! I am so glad to feel you,” squeezing his hand hard. “ Papa, I 
should like to get a chain like Ponto’s, just as long as your longest round, 
and then I could fasten us two to each end of it, and when I wanted you I 
could pull, and if you did not want to come, you could back again; but I 
should know you knew I wanted you, and we could never lose each other.” 

“I’m rather lost in that plan of yours; the details, as you state them, 
are a little puzzling; but if I make them out rightly, I am to go about 
the country, like the donkeys on the common, with a clog fastened to my 
hind leg.” 

“T don’t mind your calling me a clog, if only we were fustened 
together,” 

“ But I do mind you calling me a donkey,” he replied, 

“T never did. At least I did not mean to. But it is such a comfort 
to know that I may be as rude as [ like.” 

“Ts that what you’ve learnt from the grand company you've been 
keeping to-day? I expected to find you so polite and ceremonious, that I 
read a few chapters of Sir Charles Grandison, in order to bring myself up 
to concert pitch.” 

‘Oh, I do hope I shall never be a lord or a lady.” 

‘ Well, to comfort you, I'll tell you this. Iam sure you'll never be a 
lord; and I think the chances are a thousand to one against your ever 
being the other, in the sense in which you mean.” 

‘‘T should lose myself every time I had to fetch my bonnet, or else get 
tired of long passages and great staircases long before I could go out walking.” 

“ But you'd have your lady’s-maid, you know.” 

“Do you know, papa, I think lady’s-maids are worse than ladies, I 
should not mind being a housekeeper so much.” 

“No! the jam-cupboards and dessert would lie very conveniently to 
one’s hand,” replied her father, meditatively. ‘ But Mrs. Brown tells 
me that the thought of the dinners often keeps her from sleeping; there’s 
that anxiety to be taken into consideration, Still, in every condition of 
life there are heavy cares and responsibilities.” 

“ Well! I suppose so,” said Molly, gravely. ‘I know Betty says 
I wear her life out with the green stains I get in my frocks from sitting 
in the cherry-tree.” 

“ And Miss Browning said she had fretted herself into a headache with 
thinking how they had left you behind. I am afraid you'll be as bad as 
a bill of fare to them to-night, How did it all happen, goosey ? ” 

“ Oh, I went by myself to see the gardens; they are so beautiful ! 
and I lost myself, and sat down to rest under a great tree; and Lady 
Cuxhavyen and that Mrs. Kirkpatrick came; and Mrs. Kirkpatrick 
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brought me some lunch, and then put me to sleep on her bed,—and I 
thought she would waken me in time, and she did not; and so they’d all 
gone away ; and when they planned for me to stop till to-morrow, I didn’t 
like saying how very, very much I wanted to go home,—but I kept 
thinking how you would wonder where I was.” 

“ Then it was rather a dismal day of pleasure, goosey, eh? ” 

“Not in the morning. I shall never forget the morning in that 
garden. But I was never so unhappy in all my life, as I have been all 
this long afternoon.” 

Mr. Gibson thought it his duty to ride round by the Towers, and 
pay a visit of apology and thanks to the family, before they left for 
London. He found them all on the wing, and no one was sufficiently at 
liberty to listen to his grateful civilities but Mrs. Kirkpatrick, who, 
although she was to accompany Lady Cuxhaven, and pay a visit to her 
former pupil, made leisure enough to receive Mr. Gibson, on behalf of the 
family ; and assured him of her faithful remembrance of his great pro- 
fessional attention to her in former days in the most winning manner, 





CHAPTER III. 


Mo.uiy GrIsBson’s CHILDHOOD. 


SixTEEN years before this time, all Hollingford had been disturbed to 
its foundations by the intelligence that Mr. Hall, the skilful doctor, who 
had attended them all their days, was going to take a partner. It was no 
use reasoning to them on the subject; so Mr. Browning the vicar, 
Mr. Sheepshanks (Lord Cumnor’s agent), and Mr. Hall himself, the 
masculine reasoners of the little society, left off the attempt, feeling that 
the Che sara sara would prove more silencing to the murmurs than many 
arguments. Mr. Hall had told his faithful patients that, even with the 
strongest spectacles, his sight was not to be depended upon; and they 
might have found out for themselves that his hearing was very defective, 
although, on this point, he obstinately adhered to his own opinion, and 
was frequently heard to regret the carelessness of people’s communication 
nowadays, “ like writing on blotting-paper, all the words running into 
each other,” he would say. And more than once Mr. Hall had had 
attacks of a suspicious nature,—“ rheumatism” he used to call them; but 
he prescribed for himself as if they had been gout, which had prevented 
his immediate attention to imperative summonses. But, blind and deaf, 
and rheumatic as he might be, he was still Mr. Hall, the doctor who 
could heal all their ailments—unless they died meanwhile—and he had 
no right to speak of growing old, and taking a partner. 

He went very steadily to work all the same ; advertising in medical 
journals, reading testimonials, sifting character and qualifications ; and 
just when the elderly maiden ladies of Hollingford thought that they had 
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convinced their contemporary that he was as young as ever, he startled 
them by bringing his new partner, Mr, Gibson, to call upon them, and 
began “slyly,” as these ladies said, to introduce him into practice. And 
“who was this Mr. Gibson?” they asked, and echo might answer the 
question, if she liked, for no one else did. No one ever in all his life 
knew anything more of his antecedents than the Hollingford people might 
have found out the first day they saw him: that he was tall, grave, 
rather handsome than otherwise ; thin enough to be called “a very 
genteel figure,” in those days, before muscular Christianity had come into 
vogue; speaking with a slight Scotch accent; and, as one good lady 
observed, “so very trite in his conversation,” by which she meant 
sarcastic. As to his birth, parentage, and education,—the favourite 
conjecture of Hollingford society was, that he was the illegitimate son of 
a Scotch duke, by a Frenchwoman ; and the grounds for this conjecture 
were these :—He spoke with a Scotch accent ; therefore, he must be 
Scotch. He had a very genteel appearance, an elegant figure, and was 
apt—so his ill-wishers said—to give himself airs. Therefore, his father 
must have been some person of quality; and, that granted, nothing was 
easier than to run this supposition up all the notes of the scale of the 
peerage,—baronet, baron, viscount, earl, marquis, duke. Higher they 
dared not go, though one old lady, acquainted with English history, 
hazarded the remark, that ‘‘ she believed that one or two of the Stuarts— 
hem—had not always been,—ahem—quite correct in their—conduct ; 
and she fancied such—ahem—things ran in families.” But, in popular 
opinion, Mr. Gibson’s father always remained a duke ; nothing more. 
Then his mother must have been a Frenchwoman, because his hair 
was so black; and he was so sallow; and because he had been in Paris. 
All this might be true, or might not; nobody ever knew, or found out 
anything more about him than what Mr. Hall told them, namely, that his 
professional qualifications were as high as his moral character, and that 
both were far above the average, as Mr. Hall had taken pains to ascertain 
before introducing him to his patients. The popularity of this world is 
as transient as its glory, as Mr. Hall found out before the first year of his 
partnership was over. He had plenty of leisure left to him now to nurse 
his gout and cherish his eyesight. The younger doctor had carried the 
day; nearly every one sent for Mr. Gibson now; even at the great 
houses—even at the Towers, that greatest of all, where Mr. Hall had 
introduced his new partner with fear and trembling, with untold anxiety 
as to his behaviour, and the impression he might make on my lord the 
Earl, and my lady the Countess. Mr. Gibson was received at the end of 
a twelvemonth with as much welcome respect for his professional skill as 
Mr. Hall himself had ever been. Nay—and this was a little too much for 
even the kind old doctor’s good temper—Mr. Gibson had even been invited 
once to dinner at the Towers, to dine with the great Sir Astley, the head 
of the profession! To be sure, Mr. Hall had been asked as well; but he 
was laid up just then with his gout (since he had had a partner the 
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rheumatism had been allowed to develope itself), and he had not been 
able to go. Poor Mr. Hall never quite got over this mortification ; after 
it he allowed himself to become dim of sight and hard of hearing, and 
kept pretty closely to the house during the two winters that remained of 
his life. He sent for an orphan grand-niece to keep him company in his 
old age; he, the woman-contemning old bachelor, became thankful for 
the cheerful presence of the pretty, bonny Mary Preston, who was good 
and sensible, and nothing more. She formed a close friendship with the 
daughter of the vicar, Mr. Browning, and Mr. Gibson found time to 
become very intimate with all three. Hollingford speculated much on 
which young lady would become Mrs. Gibson, and was rather sorry 
when the talk about possibilities, and the gossip about probabilities with 
regard to the handsome young surgeon’s marriage, ended in the most 
natural manner in the world, by his marrying his predecessor’s niece. 
The two Miss Brownings showed no signs of going into a consumption on 
the occasion, although their looks and manners were carefully watched. 
On the contrary, they were rather boisterously merry at the wedding, and 
poor Mrs. Gibson it was that died of consumption, four or five years after 
her marriage—three years after the death of her great-uncle, and when 
her only child, Molly, was just three years old. 

Mr. Gibson did not speak much about the grief at the loss of his wife, 
which, it is supposed, that he felt. Indeed, he avoided all demonstration 
of sympathy, and got up hastily and left the room when Miss Phebe 
Browning first saw him after his loss, and burst into an uncontrollable 
flood of tears, which threatened to end in hysterics. Miss Browning 
afterwards said she never could forgive him for his hard-heartedness on 
that occasion; but a fortnight afterwards she came to very high words 
with old Mrs. Goodenough, for gasping out her doubts whether 
Mr. Gibson was a man of deep feeling; judging by the narrowness of his 
erape hat-band, which ought to have covered his hat, whereas there was 
at least three inches of beaver to be seen. And, in spite of it all, Miss 
Browning and Miss Phebe considered themselves as Mr. Gibson’s most 
intimate friends, in right of their regard for his dead wife, and would 
fain have taken a quasi-motherly interest in his little girl, had she not been 
guarded by a watchful dragon in the shape of Betty, her nurse, who was 
jealous of any interference between her and her charge; and especially 
resentful and disagreeable towards all those ladies who, by suitable age, rank, 
or propinquity, she thought capable of “ casting sheep’s eyes at master.” 

Several years before the opening of this story, Mr. Gibson’s position 
seemed settled for life, both socially and professionally. He was a 
widower, and likely to remain so; his domestic affections were centred on 
little Molly, but even to her, in their most private moments, he did not 
give way to much expression of his feelings; his most caressing appella- 
tion for her was ‘ Goosey,” and he took a pleasure in bewildering her 
infant mind with his badinage. He had rather a contempt for demon- 
strative people, arising from his medical insight into the consequences to 
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health of uncontrolled feeling. He deceived himself into believing that 
still his reason was lord of all, because he had never fallen into the habit 
of expression on any other than purely intellectual subjects. Molly, how- 
ever, had her own intuitions to guide her. Though her papa laughed at 
her, quizzed her, joked at her, in a way which the Miss Brownings called 
“really cruel” to each other when they were quite alone, Molly took her 
little griefs and pleasures, and ‘poured them into her papa’s ears, sooner 
even than into Betty’s, that kind-hearted termagant. The child grew to 
understand her father well, and the two had the most delightful inter- 
course together—half banter, half seriousness, but altogether confidential 
friendship. Mr. Gibson kept three servants; Betty, a cook, and a girl 
who was supposed to be housemaid, but who was under both the elder 
two, and had a pretty life of it in consequence. Three servants would not 
have been required if it had not been Mr. Gibson’s habit, as it had been 
Mr. Hall’s before him, to take two “ pupils,” as they were called in the 
genteel language of Hollingford, ‘“ apprentices,” as they were in fact—being 
bound by indentures, and paying a handsome premium to learn their 
business. They lived in the house, and occupied an uncomfortable, 
ambiguous, or, as Miss Browning called it with some truth, “ amphibious ” 
position. They had their meals with Mr. Gibson and Molly, and were felt 
to be terribly in the way; Mr. Gibson not being a man who could make 
conversation, and hating the duty of talking under restraint. Yet some- 
thing within him made him wince, as if his duties were not rightly performed, 
when, as the cloth was drawn, the two awkward lads rose up with joyful 
alacrity, gave him a nod, which was to be interpreted as a bow, knocked 
against each other in their endeavours to get out of the dining-room quickly ; 
and then might be heard dashing along a passage which led to the surgery, 
choking with half-suppressed laughter. Yet the annoyance he felt at this 
dull sense of imperfectly fulfilled duties only made his sarcasms on their 
inefficiency, or stupidity, or ill manners, more bitter than before. 

Beyond direct professional instruction, he did not know what to do 
with the succession of pairs of young men, whose mission seemed to be to 
plague their master consciously, and to plague him unconsciously. Once 
or twice Mr. Gibson had declined taking a fresh pupil, in the hopes of 
shaking himself free from the incubus, but his reputation as a clever 
surgeon had spread so rapidly that his fees which he had thought prohibitory, 
were willingly paid, in order that the young man might make a start in 
life, with the prestige of having been a pupil of Gibson of Hollingford. 
But as Molly grew to be a little girl instead of a child, when she was 
about eight years old, her father perceived the awkwardness of her having 
her breakfasts and dinners so often alone with the pupils, without his 
uncertain presence. To do away with this evil, more than for the actual 
instruction she could give, he engaged a respectable woman, the daughter 
of a shopkeeper in the town, who had left a destitute family, to come every 
morning before breakfast, and to stay with Molly till he came home at 
night ; or, if he was detained, until the child’s bedtime. 
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“‘ Now, Miss Eyre,” said he, summing up his instructions the day before 
she entered upon her office, “remember this: you are to make good tea 
for the young men, and see that they have their meals comfortably, and— 
you are five-and-thirty, I think you said?—try and make them talk,— 
rationally, I am afraid is beyond your or anybody’s power ; but make 
them talk without stammering or giggling. Don’t teach Molly too much: 
she must sew, and read, and write, and do her sums; but I want to keep 
her a child, and if I find more learning desirable for her, I'll see about 
giving it to her myself. After all, I am not sure that reading or writing is 
necessary. Many a good woman gets married with only a cross instead of 
her name ; it’s rather a diluting of mother-wit, to my fancy ; but, however, 
we must yield to the prejudices of society, Miss Eyre, and so you may 
teach the child to read.” 

Miss Eyre listened in silence, perplexed but determined to be obedient 
to the directions of the doctor, whose kindness she and her family had 
good cause to know. She made strong tea; she helped the young men 
liberally in Mr, Gibson’s absence, as well as in his presence, and she 
found the way to unloosen their tongues, whenever their master was 
away, by talking to them on trivial subjects in her pleasant homely way. 
She taught Molly to read and write, but tried honestly to keep her back 
in every other branch of education. It was only by fighting and 
struggling hard, that bit by bit Molly persuaded her father to let her 
have French and drawing lessons. He was always afraid of her becoming 
too much educated, though he need not have been alarmed ; the masters 
who visited such small country towns as Hollingford forty years ago, were 
no such great proficients in their arts. Once a week she joined a dancing 
class in the assembly-room at the principal inn in the town : the ‘ Cumnor 
Arms; ” and, being daunted by her father in every intellectual attempt, 
she read every book that came in her way, almost with as much delight 
as if it had been forbidden. For his station in life, Mr. Gibson had an 
unusually good library; the medical portion of it was inaccessible to 
Molly, being kept in the surgery, but every other book she had either 
read, or tried to read. Her summer place of study was that seat in the 
cherry-tree, where she got the green stains on her frock, that have already 
been mentioned as likely to wear Betty’s life out. In spite of this 
“hidden worm i’ th’ bud,” Betty was to all appearance strong, alert, and 
flourishing. She was the one crook in Miss Eyre’s lot, who was other- 
wise so happy in having met with a suitable well-paid employment just 
when she needed it most. But Betty, though agreeing in theory with her 
master when he told her of the necessity of having a governess for his 
little daughter, was vehemently opposed to any division of her authority 
and influence over the child who had been her charge, her plague, and 
her delight ever since Mrs. Gibson’s death. She took up her position as 
censor of all Miss Eyre’s sayings and doings from the very first, and did 
not for a moment condescend to conceal her disapprobation in her heart. 
She could not help respecting the patience and painstaking of the good 
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lady,—for a “lady” Miss Eyre was in the best sense of the word, though 
in Hollingford she only took rank as a shopkeeper’s daughter. Yet 
Betty buzzed about her with the teasing pertinacity of a gnat, always 
ready to find fault, if not to bite. Miss Eyre’s only defence came from the 
quarter whence it might least have been expected—from her pupil; on 
whose fancied behalf, as an oppressed little personage, Betty always based 
her attacks. But very early in the day Molly perceived their injustice, 
and soon afterwards she began to respect Miss Eyre for her silent en- 
durance of what evidently gave her far more pain than Betty imagined. 
Mr. Gibson had been a friend in need to her family, so Miss Eyre 
restrained her complaints, sooner than annoy him. And she had her 
reward. Betty would offer Molly all sorts of small temptations to neglect 
Miss Eyre’s wishes; Molly steadily resisted, and plodded away at her task 
of sewing or her difficult sum. Betty made cumbrous jokes at Miss 
Eyre’s expense. Molly looked up with the utmost gravity, as if request- 
ing the explanation of an unintelligible speech; and there is nothing so 
quenching to a wag as to be asked to translate his jest into plain matter- 
of-fact English, and to show wherein the point lies. Occasionally Betty 
lost her temper entirely, and spoke impertinently to Miss Eyre; but when 
this had been done in Molly’s defence, the girl flew out into such a violent 
passion of words in defence of her silent trembling governess, that even Betty 
herself was daunted, though she chose to take the child’s anger as a good 
joke, and tried to persuade Miss Eyre herself to join in her amusement. 

“ Bless the child! one would think I was a hungry pussy-cat, and she 
a hen-sparrow, with her wings all fluttering, and_her little eyes aflame, 
and her beak ready to peck me just because I happened to look near her 
nest. Nay, child! if thou lik’st to be stifled in a nasty close room, 
learning things as is of no earthly good when they is learnt, instead 0’ 
riding on Job Donkin’s hay-cart, it’s thy look-out, not mine. She’s a 
little vixen, isn’t she?” smiling at Miss Eyre, as she finished her speech. 
But the poor governess saw no humour in the affair; the comparison of 
Molly to a hen-sparrow was lost upon her. She was sensitive and con- 
scientious, and knew, from home experience, the evils of an ungovernable 
temper. So she began to reprove Molly for giving way to her passion, 
and the child thought it hard to be blamed for what she considered her 
just anger against Betty. But, after all, these were the small grievances 


of a very happy childhood. 
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Ghe Literary Influence of Arademies, 


Ir is impossible to put down a book like the history of the French 
Academy, by Pellisson and D’Olivet, which M. Charles Livet has lately 
re-edited, without being led to reflect upon the absence, in our own 
country, of any institution like the French Academy, upon the probable 
causes of that absence, and upon its results. A thousand voices will be 
ready to tell us that this absence is a signal mark of our national 
superiority; that it is in great part owing to this absence that the 
exhilarating words of Lord Macaulay, lately given to the world by his 
very clever nephew, Mr. Trevelyan, are so profoundly true: “It may 
safely be said that the literature now extant in the English language is of 
far greater value than all the literature which three hundred years ago 
was extant in all the languages of the world together.” I daresay this is 
so; only, remembering Spinoza’s maxim that the two great banes of 
humanity are self-conceit and the laziness coming from self-conceit, I 
think it may do us good, instead of resting in our pre-eminence with 
perfect security, to look a little more closely why this is so, and whether 
it is so without any limitations. 

But first of all I must give a very few words to the outward history of the 
French Academy. About the year 1629 seven or eight persons in Paris, fond 
of literature, formed themselves into a sort of little club to meet at one 
another’s houses and discuss literary matters. Their meetings got talked 
of, and Cardinal Richelieu, then minister and all powerful, heard of them. 
He himself had a noble passion for letters, and for all fine culture; he 
was interested by what he heard of the nascent society. Himself a man 
in the grand style, if ever man was, he had the insight to perceive what 
a potent instrument of the grand style was here to his hand. It was the 
beginning of a great century for France, the seventeenth ; men’s minds 
were working, the French language was forming. Richelieu sent to ask 
the members of the new society whether they would be willing to become 
a body with a public character, holding regular meetings. Not without a 
little hesitation,—for apparently they found themselves very well as they 
were, and these seven or eight gentlemen of a social and literary turn 
were not perfectly at their ease as to what the great and terrible minister 
could want with them,—they consented. The favours of a man like 
Richelieu are not easily refused, whether they are honestly meant or no ; 
but this favour of Richelieu’s was meant quite honestly. The Parliament, 
however, had its doubts of this. The Parliament had none of Richelieu’s 
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enthusiasm about letters and culture; it was jealous of the apparition of 
a new public body in the State ; above all, of a body called into existence 
by Richelieu. The King’s letters patent, establishing and authorizing the 
new society, were granted early in 1635; but, by the old constitution of 
France, these letters patent required the verification of the Parliament. 
It was two years and a half,—towards the autumn of 1637,—before the 
Parliament would give it; and it then gave it only after pressing solicita- 
tions, and earnest assurances of the innocent intentions of the young 
Academy. Jocose people said that this society, with its mission to purify 
and embellish the language, filled with terror a body of lawyers like the 
French Parliament, the stronghold of barbarous jargon and of chicane. 

This improvement of the language was in truth the declared grand 
aim for the operations of the Academy. Its statutes of foundation, approved 
by Richelieu before the royal edict establishing it was issued, say expressly : 
—“The Academy’s principal function shall be to work with all the care 
and all the diligence possible at giving sure rules to our language, and 
rendering it pure, eloquent, and capable of treating the arts and sciences.” 
This zeal for making a nation’s great instrument of thought—its language 
—correct and worthy, is undoubtedly a sign full of promise, a weighty 
earnest of future power. It is said that Richelieu had it in hig mind that 
French should succeed Latin in its general ascendancy, as Latin had suc- 
ceeded Greek; if it was so, even this wish has to some extent been fulfilled. 
But, at any rate, the ethical influences of style in language,—its close rela- 
tions, so often pointed out, with character,—are most important. Richelieu, 
a man of high culture, and, at the same time, of great character, felt them 
profoundly; and that he should have sought to regularize, strengthen, and 
perpetuate them by an institution for perfecting language, is alone a striking 
proof of his governing spirit and of his genius. 

This was not all he had in his mind, however. The new Academy, 
now enlarged to a body of forty members, and meant to contain all the 
chief literary men of France, was to be a literary tribunal. The works 
of its members were to be brought before it previous to publication, were 
to be criticized by it, and finally, if it saw fit, to be published with its 
declared approbation. The works of other writers, not members of the 
Academy, might also, at the request of these writers themselves, be passed 
under the Academy’s review. Besides this, in essays and discussions the 
Academy examined and judged works already published, whether by 
living or dead authors, and literary matters in general. The celebrated 
opinion on Corneille’s Cid, delivered in 1637 by the Academy at Richelieu’s 
urgent request, when this poem, which strongly occupied public attention, 
had been attacked by M. de Scudéry, shows how fully Richelieu designed 
his new creation to do duty as a supreme court of literature, and how 
early it in fact began to exercise this function. One* who had known 
Richelieu declared, after the Cardinal’s death, that he had projected a yet 
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greater institution than the Academy, a sort of grand European college of 
art, science, and literature, a Prytaneum, where the chief authors of all 
Europe should be gathered together in one central home, there to live in 
security, leisure, and honour ;—that was a dream which will not bear to be 
pulled about too roughly. But the project of forming a high court of 
letters for France was no dream; Richelieu in great measure fulfilled it. 
This is what the Academy, by its idea, really is; this is what it has 
always tended to become; this is what it has, from time to time, really 
been; by being, or tending to be this, far more than even by what it has 
done for the language, it is of such importance in France. To give the 
law, the tone to literature, and that tone a high one, is its business, 
“Richelieu meant it,” says M. Sainte Beuve, “to be a haut jury,”—a jury 
the most choice and authoritative that could be found on all important 
literary matters in question before the public ; to be, as it in fact became 
in the latter half of the eighteenth century, “a sovereign organ of opinion.” 
“The duty of the Academy is,” says M. Rénan, “ maintenir la délicatesse 
de lesprit Francgais"—to keep the fine quality of the French spirit unim- 
paired; it represents a kind of “ maitrise en fait de bon ton” —the authority 
of a recognized master in matters of tone and taste. ‘ All ages,” says 
M. Rénan again, “ have had their inferior literature ; but the great danger 
of our time is that this inferior literature tends more and more to get the 
upper place. No one has the same advantages as the Academy for fighting 
against this mischief;” the Academy which, as he says elsewhere, has 
even special facilities for “creating a form of intellectual culture which 
shall impose itself on all around.” M. Sainte Beuve and M. Rénan are, 
both of them, very keen-sighted critics ; and they show it signally by seizing 
and putting so prominently forward this character of the French Academy. 

Such an effort to set up a recognized authority, imposing on us a high 
standard in matters of intellect and taste, has many enemies in human 
nature. We all of us like to go our own way, and not to be forced out 
of the atmosphere of commonplace habitual to most of us ;— was uns alle 
bindigt,” says Goethe, ‘‘das Gemeine.” We like to be suffered to lic 
comfortably in the old straw of our habits, especially of our intellectual 
habits, even though this straw may not be very clean and fine. But if 
the effort to limit this freedom of our lower nature finds, as it does and 
must find, enemies in human nature, it finds also auxiliaries in it. Out 
of the four great parts, says Cicero, of the honestum, or good, which forms 
the matter on which officium, or human duty, finds employment, one is 
the fixing of a modus and an ordo, a measure and an order, to fashion 
and wholesomely constrain our action, in order to lift it above the level it 
keeps if left to itself, and to bring it nearer to perfection. Man alone of 
living creatures, he says, goes feeling after “quid sit ordo, quid sit quod 
deceat, in factis dictisque qui modus "—the discovery of an order, a law of 
good taste, a measure for his words and actions. Other creatures sub- 
missively follow the law of their nature; man alone has an impulse leading 
him to set up some other law to control the bent of his nature, 
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This holds good, of course, as to moral matters, as well as intellec- 
tual matters; and it is of moral matters that we are generally thinking 
when we affirm it. But it holds good as to intellectual matters too. 
Now, certainly, M. Sainte Beuve had not these words ‘of Cicero in his 
mind when he made, about the French nation, the assertion I am going 
to quote; but, for all that, the assertion leans for support, one may say, 
upon the truth conveyed in those words of Cicero, and wonderfully illus- 
trates and confirms them. “In France,” says M. Sainte Beuve, ‘the 
first consideration for us is not whether we are amused and pleased by a 
work of art or mind, nor is it whether we are touched by it. What we seek 
above all to learn is, whether we were right in being amused with it, and 
in applauding it, and in being moved by it.” Those are very remarkable 
words, and they are, I believe, in the main quite true. A Frenchman has, 
toa considerable degree, what one may call a conscience in intellectual 
matters; he has an active belief that there is a right and a wrong in them, 
that he is bound to honour and obey the right, that he is disgraced by 
cleaving to the wrong. All the world has, or professes to have, this con- 
science in moral matters. The word conscience has become almost con- 
fined, in popular use, to the moral sphere, because this lively susceptibility 
of feeling is, in the moral sphere, so far more common than in the intel- 
lectual sphere; the livelier, in the moral sphere, this susceptibility is, the 
greater becomes a man’s readiness to admit a high standard of action, an 
ideal authoritatively correcting his everyday moral habits; here, such 
willing admission of authority is due to sensitiveness of conscience. And 
a like deference to a standard higher than one’s own habitual standard in 
intellectual matters, a like respectful recognition of a superior ideal, is 
caused, in the intellectual sphere, by sensitiveness of intelligence. Those 
whose intelligence is quickest, openest, most sensitive, are readiest with 
this deference ; those whose intelligence is less delicate and sensitive are 
less disposed to it. Well, now we are on the road to see why the French 
have their Academy, and we have nothing of the kind. 

What are the essential characteristics of the spirit of our nation? 
Not, certainly, an open and clear mind, not a quick and flexible intelli- 
gence. Our greatest admirers would not claim for us that we have these 
in a pre-eminent degree; they might say that we had more of them than our 
detractors gave us credit for; but they would not assert them to be our 
essential characteristics. ‘They would rather allege, as our chief spiritual 
characteristics, energy and honesty ; and, if we are judged favourably and 
positively, not invidiously and negatively, our chief characteristics are, no 
doubt, these ;—energy and honesty, not an open and clear mind, not a quick 
and flexible intelligence. Openness of mind and flexibility of intelligence 
were very signal characteristics of the Athenian people in ancient times; 
everybody will feel that. Openness of mind and flexibility of intelligence 
are remarkable characteristics of the French people in modern times; at 
any rate, they strikingly characterize them as compared with us; I think 
everybody, or almost everybody, will feel that, I will not now ask what 
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more the Athenian or the French spirit has than this, nor what short- 
comings either of them may have as a set-off against this; all I want 
now to point out is that they have this, and that we have it in a much 
lesser degree. Let me remark, however, that not only in the moral sphere, 
but also in the intellectual and spiritual sphere, energy and honesty are 
most important and fruitful qualities ; that, for instance, of what we call 
genius, energy is the most essential part. So, by assigning to a nation 
energy and honesty as its chief spiritual characteristics,—by refusing to it, 
as at all eminent characteristics, openness of mind and flexibility of intelli- 
gence,—we do not by any means, as some people might at first suppose, 
relegate its importance and its power of manifesting itself with effect from 
the intellectual to the moral sphere. We only indicate its probable 
special line of successful activity in the intellectual sphere, and, it is true, 
certain imperfections and failings to which, in this sphere, it will always 
be subject. Genius is mainly an affair of energy, and poetry is mainly an 
affair of genius: therefore, a nation whose spirit is characterized by 
energy may well be eminent in poetry—-and we have Shakspeare, 
Again, the highest reach of science is, one may say, an inventive power, 
a faculty of divination, akin to the highest power exercised in poetry : 
therefore, a nation whose spirit is characterized by energy may well be 
eminent in science—aud we have Newton. Shakspeare and Newton : in 
the intellectual sphere there can be no higher names. And what that 
energy, which is the life of genius, above everything demands and insists 
upon, is freedom; entire independence of all- authority, prescription, and 
routine, the fullest room to expand as it will. Therefore, a nation whose 
chief spiritual characteristic is energy, will not be very apt to set up, in 
intellectual matters, a fixed standard, an authority, like an academy. By 
this it certainly escapes certain real inconveniences and dangers, and it 
can, at the same time, as we have seen, reach undeniably splendid heights 
in poetry and science. On the other hand, some of the requisites of intel- 
lectual work are specially the affair of quickness of mind and flexibility of 
intelligence. The form, the method of evolution, the precision, the pro- 
portions, the relations of the parts to the whole, in an intellectual work, 
depend mainly upon them. And these are the elements of an intellectual 
work which are really most communicable from it, which can most be 
learned and adopted from it, which have, therefore, the greatest effect 
upon the intellectual performance of others. Even in poetry, these 
requisites are very important; and the poetry of a nation, not eminent for 
the gifts on which they depend, will, more or less, suffer by this short- 
coming. In poetry, however, they are, after all, secondary, and energy is 
the first thing; but in prose they are of first-rate importance. In its 
prose literature, therefore, and in the routine of intellectual work generally, 
a nation, with no particular gifts for these, will not be so successful. These 
are what, as I have said, can to a certain degree be learned and appro- 
priated, while the free activity of genius cannot. Academies consecrate 
and maintain them, and, therefore, a nation with an eminent turn for them 
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naturally establishes academies. So far as routine and authority tend to 
embarrass energy and inventive genius, academies may be said to be 
obstructive to energy and inventive genius, and, to this extent, to the 
human spirit’s general advance. But then this evil is so much compen- 
sated by the propagation, on a wide scale, of the mental aptitudes and 
demands which an open mind and a flexible intelligence naturally 
engender, genius itself, in the long run, so greatly finds its account in 
this’ propagation, and bodies like the French Academy have such power 
for promoting it, that the general advance of the human spirit is perhaps, 
on the whole, rather furthered than impeded by their existence. 

How much greater is our nation in poetry than prose! how much 
better, in general, do the productions of its spirit show in the qualities of 
genius than in the qualities of intelligence! One may constantly remark 
this in the work of individuals ; how much more striking, in general, does 
any Englishman—of some vigour of mind, but by no means a poet—seem 
in his verse than in his prose! - No doubt his verse suffers from the same 
defects which impair his prose, and he cannot express himself with real 
success in it; but how much more powerful a personage does he appear 
in it, by dint of feeling, and of originality and movement of ideas, than 
when he is writing prose! With a Frenchman of like stamp, it is just 
the reverse: set him to write poetry, he is limited, artificial, and impo- 
tent; set him to write prose, he is free, natural, and effective. The power 
of French literature is in its prose-writers, the power of English literature 
is in its poets. Nay, many of the celebrated French poets depend wholly 
for their fame upon the qualities of intelligence which they exhibit— 
qualities which are the distinctive support of prose; many of the 
celebrated English prose-writers depend wholly for their fame upon the 
qualities of genius and imagination which they exhibit—qualities which 
are the distinctive support of poetry. But, as I have said, the qualities of 
genius are less transferable than the qualities of intelligence ; less can be 
immediately learned and appropriated from their product ; they are less 
direct and stringent intellectual agencies, though they may be more 
beautiful and divine. Shakspeare and the great Elizabethar group were 
certainly more gifted writers than Corneille and his group; but what was 
the sequel to'this great literature, this literature of genius, as we may call 
it, stretching from Marlow to Milton? What did it lead up to in 
English literature? To our provincial and second-rate literature of the 
eighteenth century. What, on the other hand, was the sequel to the 
literature of the French “ great century,” to this literature of intelligence, 
as, by comparison with our Elizabethan literature, we may call it; what 
did it lead up to? To the French literature of the eighteenth century, 
one of the most powerful and pervasive intellectual agencies that have 
ever existed, the greatest European force of the eighteenth century. In 
science again, we had Newton, a genius of the very highest order, a type 
of genius in science, if ever there was one. On the continent, as a sort of 
counterpart to Newton, there was Leibnitz; a man, it seems to me (though 
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on these matters I speak under correction), of much less creative energy 
of genius, much less power of divination than Newton, but rather a man 
of admirable intelligence, a type of intelligence in science, if ever there 
was one. Well, and what did they each directly lead up to in science? 
What was the intellectual generation that sprang from each of them? I 
only repeat what the men of science have themselves pointed out. The 
man of genius was continued by the English analysts of the eighteenth 
century, comparatively powerless and obscure followers of the renowned 
master ; the man of intelligence was continued by successors like Bernouilli, 
Euler, Lagrange, and Laplace, the greatest names in modern mathematics. 

What I want the reader to see is, that the question as to the utility 
of academies to the intellectual life of a nation is not settled when we say, 
for instance, ‘Oh, we have never had an academy, and yet we have, 
confessedly, a very great literature.” It still remains to be asked, “ What 
sort of a great literature ; a literature great in the special qualities of 
genius, or great in the special qualities of intelligence?” If in the former, 
it is by no means sure that either our literature, or the general intellectual 
life of our nation, has got already, without academies, all that academies 
can give. Both the one and the other may very well be somewhat want- 
ing in those qualities of intelligence, out of a lively sense for which, a 
body like the French Academy, as I have said, springs, and which such 
a body does a great deal to spread and confirm. Our literature, in spite of 
the genius manifested in it, may fall short in form, method, precision, 
proportions, arrangement,—all of them, I have said, things where intelli- 
gence proper comes in. It may be comparatively weak in prose, that 
branch of literature where intelligence proper is, so to speak, ali in all. In 
this branch it may show many grave faults to which the want of a quick, 
flexible intelligence, and of the strict standard which such an intelligence 
tends to impose, makes it liable; it may be full of hap-hazard, crudeness, 
provincialism, eccentricity, violence, blundering. It may be a less stringent 
and effective intellectual agency, both upon our own nation and upon the 
world at large, than other literatures which show less genius, perhaps, but 
more intelligence. 

The right conclusion certainly is that we should try, so far as we can, 
to make up our shortcomings, end that to this end, instead of always 
fixing our thoughts upon the points in which our literature and our 
intellectual life generally are strong, we should, from time to time, fix 
them upon those in which they are weak, and so learn to perceive clearly 
what we have toamend. What is our second great spiritual characteristic— 
our honesty—good for, if it is not good for this? But it will,—I am sure 
it will,—more and more, as time goes on, be found good for this. 

Well, then, an institution like the French Academy,—an institution 
owing its existence to a national bent towards the things of the mind, 
towards culture, towards clearness, correctness, and propriety in thinking 
and speaking, and, in its turn, promoting this bent,—sets standards in a 
number of directions, and creates, in all these directions, a force of edu- 
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cated opinion, checking and rebuking those who fall below these standards, 
or who set them at naught. Educated opinion exists here as in France ; 
but in France the Academy serves as a sort of centre and rallying-point to 
it, and gives it a force which it has not got here. Why is all the journey- 
man-work of literature, as I may call it, so much worse done here than it 
isin France? I do not wish to hurt any one’s feelings; but surely this is 
so. Think of the difference between our books of reference and those 
of the French, between our biographical dictionaries (to take a striking 
instance) and theirs; think of the difference between the translations of 
the classics turned out for Mr. Bohn’s library and those turned out for 
M. Nisard’s collection! As a general rule, hardly any one amongst us, 
who knows French and German well, would use an English book of 
reference when he could get a French or German one; or would look at 
an English prose translation of an ancient author when he could get a 
French or German one. It is not that there do not exist in England, as 
in France, a number of people perfectly well able to discern what is good, 
in these things, from what is bad, and preferring what is good ; but they 
are isolated, they form no powerful body of opinion, they are not strong 
enough to set a standard, up to which even the journeyman-work of 
literature must be brought, if it is to be vendible. Ignorance and 
charlatanism in work of this kind are always trying to pass off their 
wares as excellent, and to cry down criticism as the voice of an insig- 
nificant, over-fastidious minority; they easily persuade the multitude 
that this is so when the minority is scattered about as it is here, not so 
casily when it is banded together as in the French Academy. So, 
again, with freaks in dealing with language; certainly all such freaks 
tend to impair the power and beauty of language; and how far more 
common they are with us than with the French! To take a very 
familiar instance. Every one has noticed the way in which The Times 
chooses to spell the word “ diocese; ” it always spells it diocess, deriving 
it, I suppose, from Zeus and census. The Journal des Déebats might just 
as well write “diocess” instead of “ diocése,” but imagine the Journal 
des Débats doing so! Imagine an educated Frenchman indulging him- 
self in an orthographical antic of this sort, in face of the grave respect with 
which the Academy and its dictionary invest the French language! Some 
people will say these are little things; they are not; they are of bad 
example. They tend to spread the baneful notion that there is no such 
thing as a high, correct standard in intellectual matters; that every one 
may as well take his own way; they are at variance with the severe 
discipline necessary for all real culture; they confirm us in habits of 
wilfulness and eccentricity, which hurt our minds and damage our credit 
with serious people. The late Mr. Donaldson was certainly a man of 
great ability, and I, who am not an Orientalist, do not pretend to judge 
his Jashar; but let the reader observe the form which a foreign Orien- 
talist’s judgment of it naturally takes. M. Rénan calls it a tentative 
malheureuse, a failure, in short; this it may be, or it may not be; I am 
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no judge. But ke goes on :—“ It is astonishing that a recent article” (in 
a French periodical, he means) “ should have brought forward as the last 
work of German exegesis a work like this, composed by a doctor of the 
University of Cambridge, and universally condemned by German critics,” 
You see what he means to imply: an extravagance of this sort could never 
have come from Germany, whefe there is a great force of critical opinion 
controlling a learned man’s vagaries, and keeping him straight; it comes 
from the native home of intellectual eccentricity of all kinds—from Eng- 
land—from a doctor of the University of Cambridge; and I daresay he 
would not expect much better things from a doctor of the University of 
Oxford. Again, after speaking of what Germany and France have done for 
the history of Mahomet,—“ America and England,” M. Rénan goes on, 
‘‘have also occupied themselves with Mahomet.’ He mentions Washington 
Irving’s Life of Mahomet, which does not, he says, evince much of an 
historical sense, a sentiment historique fort éleve ; “* but,” he proceeds, “ this 
book shows a real progress, when one thinks that in 1829 Mr. Charles 
Forster published two thick volumes, which enchanted the English reve- 
rends, to make out that Mahomet was the little horn of the he-goat that 
figures in the eighth chapter of Daniel, and that the Pope was the great 
horn. Mr. Forster founded on this ingenious parallel a whole philosophy 
of history, according to which the Pope represented the Western corrup- 
tion of Christianity, and Mahomet the Eastern; thence the striking resem- 
blances between Mahometanism and Popery.” And in a note M. Rénan 
adds: “This is the same Mr. Charles Forster who is the author of a 
mystification about the Sinaitic inscriptions, in which he declares he finds 
the primitive language.” As much as to say, “It is an Englishman, be 
surprised at no extravagance.” If these innuendoes had no ground, and 
were made in hatred and malice, they would not be worth a moment's 
attention ; but they come from a grave Orientalist, on his own subject, 
and they point to a real fact ;—the absence, in this country, of any force of 
educated literary and scientific opinion, making aberrations like those of 
the author of Zhe One Primeval Language out of the question. Not 
only the author of such aberrations, often a very clever man, suffers 
by the want of check, by the not being kept straight, and spends force in 
vain on a false road, which, under better discipline, he might have used 
with profit on a true one; but all his adherents, both “ reverends ” and 
others, suffer too, and the general rate of information and judgment is in 
this way kept low. 

In a production which we have all been reading lately, a production 
stamped throughout with a literary quality very rare in this country, and 
of which I shall havea word to say presently,—urbdanity ; in this produc- 
tion, the work of a man never to be named by any son of Oxford without 
sympathy, a man who alone in Oxford of his generation, alone of many 
generations, conveyed to us in his genius that same charm, that same 
ineffable sentiment, which this exquisite place itself conveys, —I mean 
Dr. Newman,—an expression is frequently used which is more common 
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in theological than in literary language, but which seems to me fitted 
to be of general service; the note of so and so, the note of catholicity, 
the note of antiquity, the note of sanctity, and so on. Adopting this 
expressive word, I say that in the bulk of the intellectual work of a 
nation which has no centre, no intellectual metropolis like an academy, 
like M. Sainte Beuve’s “sovereign organ of opinion,” like M. Rénan’s 
“ recognized authority in matters of tone and taste,”—there is observable 
a note of provinciality. Now to get rid of provinciality is a certain 
stage of culture; a stage the positive result of which we must not 
make of too much importance, but which is, nevertheless, indispensable ; 
for it brings us on to the platform where alone the best and highest 
intellectual work can be said fairly to begin. Work done after men have 
reached this platform is classical; and that is the only work which, in the 
long run, can stand. All the scorie in the work of men of great genius 
who have not lived on this platform, are due to their not having lived on 
it. Genius raises them to it by moments, and the portions of their work 
which are immortal are done at these moments; but more of it would 
have been immortal if they had not reached this platform at moments 
only, if they had had the culture which makes men live there. 

The less a literature has felt the influence of a supposed centre of 
correct information, correct judgment, correct taste, the more we shall 
find in it this note of provinciality. I have shown the note of provin- 
ciality as caused by remoteness from a centre of correct information. Of 
course, the note of provinciality from the want of a centre of correct taste 
is still more visible, and it is also still more common. For here great,— 
even the greatest,—powers of mind most fail a man. Great powers of 
mind will make him inform himself thoroughly ; great powers of mind will 
make him think profoundly, even with ignorance and platitude all round 
him ; but not even great powers of mind will keep his taste and style 
perfectly sound and sure, if he is left too much to himself, with no “ sove- 
reign organ of opinion,” in these matters, near him. Even men like 
Jeremy Taylor and Burke suffer here. Take this passage from Taylor’s 
funeral sermon on Lady Carbery :— 

“ So have I seen a river, deep and smooth, passing with a still foot and 
a sober face, and paying to the jiscus, the great exchequer of the sea, a 
tribute large and full; and hard by it, a little brook, skipping and making 
a noise upon its unequal and neighbour bottom; and after all its talking 
and bragged motion, it paid to its common audit no more than the 
revenues of a little cloud or a contemptible vessel: so have I sometimes 
compared the issues of her religion to the solemnities and famed outsides 
of another’s piety.” 

That passage has been much admired, and, indeed, the genius in it is 
undeniable. I should say, for my part, that genius, the ruling divinity of 
poetry, had been too busy in it, and intelligence, the ruling divinity of 
prose, not busy enough. But can any one, with the best models of style 
in his head, help feeling the note of provinciality there, the want of sim- 
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plicity, the want of measure, the want of just the qualities that make 
prose classical? If he does not feel what I mean, let him place beside the 
passage of Taylor this passage from the Panegyric of St. Paul, by Taylor's 
contemporary, Bossuet :— 

“ Tl ira, cet ignorant dans l'art de bien dire, avec cette locution rude, 
avec cette phrase qui sent l’étranger, il ira en cette Gréce polie, la mére 
des philosophes et des orateurs; et malgré la résistance du monde, il y 
établira plus d’Eglises que Platon n’y a gagné de disciples par cette 
éloquence qu’on a crue divine.” 

There we have prose without the note of provinciality,—classical 
prose, prose of the centre. 

Or take Burke, our greatest English prose-writer, as I think; take 
expressions like this :— 

“ Blindfold themselves, like bulls that shut their eyes when they 
push, they drive, by the point of their bayonets, their slaves, blind- 
folded, indeed, no worse than their lords, to take their fictions for 
currencies, and to swallow down paper pills by thirty-four millions 
sterling at a dose.” 

Or this :— 

“They used it” (the royal name) “as a sort of navel-string, to 
nourish their unnatural offspring from the bowels of royalty itself. Now 
that the monster can purvey for its own subsistence, it will only carry 
the mark about it, as a token of its having torn the womb it came from.” 

Or this :— 

* Without one natural pang, he” (Rousseau) “ casts away, as a sort of 
offal and excrement, the spawn of his disgustful amours, and sends his 
children to the hospital of. foundlings.” 

Or this :— 

“ T confess, I never liked this continual talk of resistance and revolu- 
tion, or the practice of making the extreme medicine of the constitution 
its daily bread. It renders the habit of society dangerously valetu- 
dinary; it is taking periodical doses of mercury sublimate, and swallow- 
ing down repeated provocatives of cantharides to our love of liberty.” 

I say, that is extravagant prose; prose too much suffered to indulge 
its caprices; prose at too great a distance from the centre of good taste; 
prose, in short, with the note of provinciality. People may reply, it is 
rich and imaginative; yes, that is just it, it is Asiatic prose, as the 
ancient critics would have said; prose somewhat barbarously rich and 
overloaded. But the true prose is Attic prose. 

Well, but Addison’s prose is Attic prose. Where, then, it may be 
asked, is the note of provinciality in Addison? I answer, in the com- 
monplace of his ideas. This is a matter worth remarking. Addison claims 
to take leading rank as a moralist. To do that, you must have ideas of 
the first order on your subject,—the best ideas, at any rate, attainable in 
your time,—as well as be able to express them in a perfectly sound and 
sure style. Else you show your distance from the centre of ideas by 
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your matter; you are provincial by your matter, though you may 
not be provincial by your style. It is comparatively a small matter 
to express oneself well, if one will be content with not expressing much, 
with expressing only trite ideas; the problem is to express new and 
profound ideas in a perfectly sound and classical style. He is the true 
classic, in every age, who does that. Now Addison has not, on his subject 
of morals, the force of ideas of the moralists of the first class,—the classical 
moralists ; he has not the best ideas attainable in or about his time, and 
which were, so to speak, in the air then, to be seized by the finest spirits ; 
he is not to be compared, for power, searchingness, or delicacy of thought, 
to Pascal, or La Bruyére, or Vauvenargues; he is rather on a level, in 
this respect, with a man like Marmontel; therefore, I say, he has the note 
of provinciality as a moralist ; he is provincial by his matter, though 
not by his style. 

To illustrate what I mean by an example. Addison, writing as a 
moralist on fixedness in religious faith, says :— 

“ Those who delight in reading books of controversy do very seldom 
arrive at a fixed and settled habit of faith. The doubt which was laid 
revives again, and shows itself in new difficulties; and that generally for 
this reason—because the mind, which is perpetually tossed in controver- 
sies and disputes, is apt to forget the reasons which had once set it at rest, 
and to be disquieted with any former perplexity when it appears in a new 
shape, or is started by a different hand.” 

It may be said that is classical English, perfect in lucidity, measure, 
and propriety. I make no objection; but, in my turn, I say that the idea 
expressed is perfectly trite and barren, and that it is a note of provin- 
ciality in Addison, in a man whom a nation puts forward as one of its 
great moralists, to have no profounder and more striking idea to produce 
on this great subject. Compare, on the same subject, these words of a 
moralist really of the first order, really at the centre by his ideas,— 
Joubert :— 

“ L’expérience de beaucoup d’opinions donne 4 l’esprit beaucoup de 
flexibilité, et l’affermit dans celles qu’il croit les meilleures.” 

With what a flash of light that touches the subject! how it sets us 
thinking! what a genuine contribution to moral science it is! 

In short, where there is no centre like an academy, if you have 
genius and powerful ideas, you are apt not to have the best style going; 
if you have precision of style and not genius, you are apt not to have the 
best ideas going. ° 

The provincial spirit, again, exaggerates the value of its ideas, for 
want of a high standard at hand by which to try them. Or rather, for 
want of such a standard, it gives one idea too much prominence at the 
expense of others; it orders its ideas amiss; itis hurried away by fancies; 
it likes and dislikes too passionately, too exclusively. Its admiration weeps 
hysterical tears, and its disapprobation foams at the mouth. So we get the 
eruptive and the aggressive manner in literature; the former prevails most 
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in our criticism, the latter in our newspapers. For, not having the lucidity 
of a large and centrally placed intelligence, the provincial spirit has not its 
graciousness; it does not persuade, it makes war; it has not urbanity, the 
tone of the city, of the centre, the tone which always aims at a spiritual and 
intellectual effect, and, not excluding the use of banter, never disjoins banter 
itself from politeness, from felicity. But the provincial tone is more violent, 
and seems to aim rather at an effect upon the blood and senses than 
upon the spirit and intellect; it loves hard-hitting rather than persuading. 
The newspaper, with its party spirit, its thorough-goingness, its resolute 
avoidance of shades and distinctions, its short, highly-charged, heavy- 
shotted articles, its style so unlike that style lenis minimeque pertinax,— 
easy and not too violently insisting,—which the ancients so much admired, 
is its true literature ; the provincial spirit likes in the newspaper just 
what makes the newspaper such bad fvod for it,—just what made Goethe 
say, when he was pressed hard about the immorality of Byron's 
poems, that, after all, they were not so immoral as the newspapers. 
The French talk of the “ brutalité des journaux anglais.” What strikes 
them comes from the necessary inherent tendencies of newspaper-writing 
not being checked in England by any centre of intelligent and urbane 
spirit, but rather stimulated by coming in contact with a provincial spirit. 
Even a newspaper like the Saturday Review, that old friend of all of us, 
a newspaper expressly aiming at an immunity from the common news- 
paper-spirit, aiming at being a sort of organ of reason—and, by thus 
aiming, it merits great gratitude and has done great good—even the 
Saturday Review, replying to some foreign criticism on our precautions 
against invasion, falls into a strain of this kind :— 

“To do this” (to take these precautions) “seems to us eminently 
worthy of a great nation, and to talk of it as unworthy of a great nation, 
seems to us eminently worthy of a great fool.” 

There is what the French mean when they talk of the brutalité des 
journaux anglais ; there is a style certainly as far removed from urbanity 
as possible,—a style with what I call the note of provinciality. And the 
same note may not unfrequently be observed even in the ideas of this 
newspaper, full as it is of thought and cleverness: certain ideas allowed 
to become fixed ideas, to prevail too absolutely. I will not speak of 
the immediate present, but, to go a little while back, it had the critic 
who so disliked the Emperor of the French; it had the critic who 
so disliked the subject of my present remarks—academies; it had the 
critic who was so fond of the German element in our nation, and, 
indeed, everywhere; who ground his teeth if one said Charlemagne, 
instead of Charles the Great, and, in short, saw all things in Teutonism, 
as Malebranche saw all things in God. Certainly any one may fairly find 
faults in the Emperor Napoleon or in academies, and merit in the German 
element ; but it is a note of the provincial spirit not to hold ideas of this 
kind a little more easily, to be so devoured by them, to suffer them tu 
become crotchets. 
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In England there needs a miracle of genius like Shakspeare’s to 
produce balance of mind, and a miracle of intellectual delicacy like 
Dr. Newman’s to produce urbanity of style. How prevalent all round 
us is the want of balance of mind and urbanity of style! How much, 
doubtless, it is to be found in ourselves—in each of us! but, as human 
nature is constituted, every one can see it clearest in his contemporaries, 
There, above all, we should consider it, because they and we are exposed 
to the same influences; and it is in the best of one’s contemporaries 
that it is most worth considering, because one then most feels the harm 
it does, when one sees what they would be without it. Think of the 
difference between Mr. Ruskin exercising his genius, and Mr. Ruskin 
exercising his intelligence; consider the truth and beauty of this :— 

“Go out, in the spring-time, among the meadows that slope from the 
shores of the Swiss lakes to the roots of their lower mountains. There, 
mingled with the taller gentians and the white narcissus, the grass grows 
deep and free; and as you follow the winding mountain paths, beneath 
arching boughs all veiled and dim with blossom,—paths that for ever 
droop and rise over the green banks and mounds sweeping down in 
scented undulation, steep to the blue water, studded here and there with 
new-mown heaps, filling all the air with fainter sweetness,—look up 
towards the higher hills, where the waves of everlasting green roll bageae J 
into their long inlets among the shadows of the pines. . . 

There is what the genius, the feeling, the temperament in Mr. Bekins, 
the original and incommunicable part, has to do with; and how exquisite 
it is! All the critic could possibly suggest, in the way of objection, 
would be, perhaps, that Mr. Ruskin is there trying to make prose do 
more than it can perfectly do; that what he is there attempting he will 
never, except in poetry, be able to accomplish to his own entire satisfac- 
tion: but he accomplishes so much that the critic may well hesitate te 
suggest even this. Place beside this charming passage another,—a pas- 
sage about Shakspeare’s names, where the intelligence and judgment of 
Mr. Ruskin, the acquired, trained, communicable part in him, are brought 
into play,—and see the difference :-— 

“Of Shakspeare’s names I will afterwards speak at more length; 
they are curiously—often barbarously—mixed out of various traditions 
and languages. Three of the clearest in meaning have been already 
noticed. Desdemona—‘ dvodaporia, miserable fortune —is also plain 
enough. Othello is, I believe, ‘the careful;” all the calamity of the 
tragedy arising from the single flaw and error in his magnificently col- 
lected strength. Ophelia, ‘serviceableness,’ the true, lost wife of Hamlet, 
is marked as having a Greek name by that of her brother, Laertes; and 
its signification is once exquisitely alluded to in that brother's last word 
of her, where her gentle preciousness is opposed to the uselessness of the 
churlish clergy :—‘ A ministering angel shall my sister be, when thou liest 
howling.’ Hamlet is, I believe, connected in some way with ‘homely,’ 
the entire event of the tragedy turning on betrayal of home duty. 
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Hermione (gua), ‘ pillar-like’ (i edog tye xpvoijc "Agpodirnce); Titania (rirhyy), 
‘the queen’; Benedict and Beatrice, ‘blessed and blessing’; Valentine 
and Proteus, ‘enduring or strong’ (valens), and ‘changeful.’ Iago and 
Tachimo have evidently the same root—probably the Spanish Iago, Jacob, 
‘ the supplanter.’” 

Now really, what a piece of extravagance all that is! I will not say 
that the meaning of Shakspeare’s names (I put aside the question as to 
the correctness of Mr. Ruskin’s etymologies) has no effect at all, may be 
entirely lost sight of ; but to give it that degree of prominence is to 
throw the reins to one’s whim, to forget all moderation and proportion, 
to lose the balance of one’s mind altogether. It is to show in one’s 
criticism, to the highest excess, the note of provinciality. 

Again, there is Mr. Palgrave, certainly endowed with a very fine 
critical tact; his Golden Treasury abundantly proves it. The plan of 
arrangement which he devised for that work, the mode in which he 
followed his plan out, nay, one might even say, merely the juxtaposition, 
in pursuance of it, of two such pieces as those of Wordsworth and Shelley 
which form the 285th and 286th in his collection, show a delicacy of feeling 
in these matters which is quite indisputable and very rare. And his notes 
are full of remarks which show it too. All the more striking, conjoined 
with so much justness of perception, are certain freaks and violences in 
Mr. Palgrave’s criticism, mainly imputable, I think, to the critic’s isolated 


position in this country, to his feeling himself too much left to take his 
own way, too much without any central authority representing high 
culture and sound judgment, by which he may be, on the one hand, 
confirmed as against the ignorant, on the other, held in respect when he 
himself is inclined to take liberties. I mean such things as this note on 
Milton’s line,— 


The great Emathian conqueror bade spare . . . 


“‘ When Thebes was destroyed, Alexander ordered the house of Pindar to 
be spared. He was as incapable of appreciating the poet as Louis XIV. 
of appreciating Racine; but even the narrow and barbarian mind of 
Alexander could understand the advantage of a showy act of homage to 
poetry.” A note like that I call a freak or a violence; if this disparaging 
view of Alexander and Louis XIV., so unlike the current view, is wrong,— 
if the current view is, after all, the truer one of them,—the note is a freak. 
But, even if its disparaging view is right, the note is a violence; for, 
abandoning the true mode of intellectual action,—persuasion, the instil- 
ment of conviction,—it simply astounds and irritates the hearer by 
contradicting, without a word of proof or preparation, his fixed and 
familiar notions; and this is mere violence. In either case, the fitness, 
the measure, the centrality, which is the soul of all good criticism, is lost, 
and the note of provinciality shows itself. 

Thus in the famous Handbook, marks of a fine power of perception are 
everywhere discernible, but so, too, are marks of the want of sure balance, 
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of the check and support afforded by knowing one speaks before good and 
severe judges. When Mr. Palgrave dislikes a thing, he feels no pressure 
constraining him either to try his dislike closely or to express it mode- 
rately ; he does not mince matters, he gives his dislike al] its own way ; 
both his judgment and his style would gain if he were under more 
restraint: ‘ The style which has filled London with the dead monotony 
of Gower or Harley Streets, or the pale commonplace of Belgravia, 
Jyburnia and Kensington; which has pierced Paris and Madrid with the 
feeble frivolities of the Rue Rivoli and the Strada de Toledo.” He dislikes 
the architecture of the Rue Rivoli, and he puts it on a level with the 
architecture of Belgravia and Gower Street ; he lumps them all together 
in one condemnation, he loses sight of the shade, the distinction, which is 
everything here; the distinction, namely, that the architecture of the Rue 
Rivoli expresses show, splendour, pleasure,—unworthy things, perhaps, 
to express alone and for their own sakes, but it expresses them ; whereas 
the architecture of Gower Street and Belgravia merely expresses the 
impotence of the architect to express anything. Then, as to style: “ sculp- 
ture which stands in a contrast with Woolner hardly more shameful than 
diverting,” . . . “passing from Davy or Faraday to the art of the mounte- 
bank or the science of the spirit-rapper.” . . . “it is the old, old story 
with Marochetti, the frog trying to blow himself out to bull dimensions. 
Be may puff and be puffed, but he will never do it.” We all remember 
that shower of amenities on poor M. Marochetti. Now, here Mr. Palgrave 
himself enables us to form a contrast which lets us see just what the 
presence of an academy does for style; for he quotes a criticism by 
M. Gustave Planche on this very M. Marochetti. M. Gustave Planche 
was a critic of the very first order, a man of strong opinions, which he 
expressed with severity; he, too, condemns M. Marochetti’s work, and 
Mr. Palgrave calls him as a witness to back what he has himself said; 
certainly Mr. Palgrave’s translation will not exaggerate M. Planche’s 
urbanity in dealing with M. Marochetti, but, even in this translation, sce 
the difference in sobriety, in measure, between the critic writing in Paris 
and the critic writing in London! 

“ These conditions are so elementary, that I am at a perfect loss to 
comprehend how M. Marochetti has neglected them. There are soldiers 
here like the leaden playthings of the nursery: it is almost impossible to 
guess whether there is a body beneath the dress. We have here no ques- 
tion of style, not even of grammar ; it is nothing beyond mere matter of 
the alphabet of art. To break these conditions is the same as to be 
ignorant of spelling.” 

That is really more formidable criticism than Mr. Palgrave’s, and yet in 
how perfectly temperate a style! M. Planche’s advantage is, that he feels 
himself to be speaking before competent judges, that there is a force of 
cultivated opinion for him to appeal to. Therefore, he must not be extra- 
vagant, and he need not storm; he must satisfy the reason and taste,—that 
is his business. Mr. Palgrave, on the other hand, feels himself to be 
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speaking before a promiscuous multitude, with the few good judges 
so scattered through it as to be powerless ; therefore, he has no calm con- 
fidence and no self-control; he relies on the strength of his lungs; he 
knows that big words impose on the mob, and that, even if he is outrage- 
ous, most of his audience are apt to be a great deal more so. 

Again, the most successful English book of last season was certainly 
Mr. Kinglake’s Invasion of the Crimea. Its style was one of the most 
renowned things about it, and yet how conspicuous a fault in Mr. Kinglake’s 
style is this over-charge of which I have been speaking! Mr. James 
Gordon Bennett, of the New York Herald, says, I believe, that the highest 
achievement of the human intellect is what he calls “‘a good editorial.” 
This is not quite so; but if it were so, on what a height would Mr. Kinglake 
stand! I have already spoken of the Attic and the Asiatic styles ; besides 
these, there isthe Corinthian style. That is the style for “a good editorial,” 
and Mr. Kinglake has really reached perfection in it. It has not the warm 
glow, blithe movement, and soft pliancy of life, as the Attic style has; it 
has not the over-heavy richness and encumbered gait of the Asiatic 
style; it has glitter without warmth, rapidity without ease, effectiveness 
without charm. Its characteristic is, that it has no soul; all it exists 
for, is to get its ends, to make its points, to damage its adversaries, to be 
admired, to triumph. “His features put on that glow which, seen in 
men of his race—race known by the kindling gray eye, and the light, 
stubborn, crisping hair—discloses the rapture of instant fight.” How 
glittering that is, but how perfectly frosty!“ There was a salient point 
of difference between the boulevards and the hill-sides of the Alma. 
The Russians were armed.” How trenchant that is, but how perfectly 
unscrupulous! This is the Corinthian style; the glitter of the East 
with the hardness of the West; “the passion for tinsel,’—some one, 
himself a Corinthian, said of Mr. Kinglake’s style,—“ of a sensuous Jew, 
with the savage spleen of a dyspeptic Englishman.” I do not say this ot 
Mr. Kinglake’s style—I am very far from saying it. To say it is to fall 
into just that cold, brassy, over-stretched style which Mr. Kinglake 
himself employs so far too much, and which I, for my part, reprobate. 
But when a brother Corinthian of Mr. Kinglake’s says it, I feel what he 
means. 

A style so bent on effect at the expense of soul, simplicity, and 
delicacy ; a style so little studious of the charm of the great models; so 
far from classic truth and grace, must surely be said to have the note of 
provinciality. Yet Mr. Kinglake’s talent is a really eminent one, and so 
in harmony with our intellectual habits and tendencies, that, to the great 
bulk of English people, the faults of his style seem its merits; all the 
more needful that criticism should not be dazzled by them, but should 
try closely this, the form of his work. The matter of the work is a separate 
thing; and, indeed, this has been, I believe, withdrawn from discussion, 
Mr. Kinglake declaring that this must and shall stay as it is, and that he 
is resolved, like Pontius Pilate, to stand by what he has written. And 
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here, I must say, he seems to me to be quite right. On the breast of 
that huge Mississippi of falsehood called history, a foam-bell more or less 
is of no consequence. But he may, at any rate, ease and soften his style. 

We must not compare a man of Mr. Kinglake’s literary talent with 
writers like M. de Bazancourt. We must compare him with M. Thiers. 
And what a superiority in style has M. Thiers from being formed in a 
good school, with severe traditions, wholesome restraining influences ! 
Even in this age of Mr. James Gordon Bennett, his style has nothing 
Corinthian about it; its lightness and brightness make it almost Attic. 
It is not quite Attic, however; it has not the infallible sureness of Attic 
taste. Sometimes his head gets a little hot with the fumes of patriotism, 
and then he crosses the line, he loses perfect measure, he declaims, he 
raises a momentary smile. France condemned “a étre l’effroi du monde 
dont elle pourrait étre Vamour”—Czsar, whose exquisite simplicity M. Thiers 
so admires, would not have written like that. There is, if I may be allowed 
to say so, the slightest possible touch of fatuity in such language,—of that 
failure in good sense which comes from too warm a self-satisfaction. But 
compare this language with Mr. Kinglake’s Marshal St. Arnaud—* dis- 
missed from the presence” of Lord Raglan or Lord Stratford, ‘“ cowed 
and pressed down” under their “ stern reproofs,” or under “ the majesty 
of the great Elchi’s Canning brow and tight, merciless lips!” The failure 
in good sense and good taste there reaches far beyond what the French 
mean by fatuity ; they would call it by another word—a word expressing 
blank defect of intelligence, a word for which we have no exact equivalent 
in English—béte. It is the difference between a venial, momentary, good- 
tempered excess, in aman of the world, of an amiable and social weakness 
—vanity ; and a serious, settled, fierce, narrow, provincial misconception 
of the whole relative value of one’s own things and the things of others. 
So baneful to the style of even the cleverest man may be the total want 
of checks. 

In all I have said, I do not pretend that the examples given prove my 
rule as to the influence of academies; they only illustrate it. Examples 
in plenty might very likely be found to set against them; the truth of 
the rule depends, no doubt, on whether the balance of all the examples is 
in its favour or not; but actually to strike this balance is always out of 
the question. Here, as-everywhere else, the rule, the idea, if true, com- 
mends itself to the judicious, and then the examples make it clearer still 
tothem. This is the real use of examples, and this alone is the purpose 
which I have meant mine to serve. There is.also another side to the 
whole question,—as to the limiting and prejudicial operation which 
academies may have; but this side of the question it rather behoves the 
French, not us, to study. 

The reader will ask for some practical conclusion about the establish- 
ment of an Academy in this country, and perhaps I shall hardly give him 
the one he expects. But nations have their own modes of acting, and these 
modes are not easily changed ; they are even consecrated, when great things 
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have been done in them. When a literature has produced Shakspeare 
and Milton, when it has even produced Barrow and Burke, it cannot well 
abandon its traditions; it can hardly begin, at this late time of day, with 
an institution like the French Academy. I think academies with a 
limited, special, scientific scope, in the various lines of intellectual work— 
academies like that of Berlin, for instance—we with time may, and pro- 
bably shall, establish. And no doubt they will do good; no doubt the 
presence of such influential centres of correct information will tend to 
raise the standard amongst us for what I have called the jowrneyman-work 
of literature, and to free us from the scandal of such biographical diction- 
aries as Chalmers’s, or such translations as a recent one of Spinoza, or, 
perhaps, such philological freaks as Mr. Forster’s about the one primeval 
language. But an academy quite like the French Academy, a sovereign 
organ of the highest literary opinion, a recognized authority in matters of 
intellectual tone and taste, we shall hardly have, and perhaps we ought 
not to wish to have it. But then every one amongst us with any turn 
for literature will do well to remember to what shortcomings and excesses, 
which such an academy tends to correct, we are liable; and the more 
liable, of course, for not having it. He will do well constantly to try 
himself in respect of these, steadily to widen his culture, severely to 
check in himself the provincial spirit; and he will do this the better the 


more he keeps in mind that all mere glorification by ourselves of ourselves 
or our literature, in the strain of what, at the beginning of these remarks, 
I quoted from Lord Macaulay, is both vulgar, and, besides being vulgar, 
retarding. 


MATTHEW ARNOLD, 











ato nate. 


Every morning, Sundays not excepted, a small white steamer may be 
seen feebly paddling out of the Port of Nice, and rounding the lighthouse 
of Villefranche. Her cargo generally consists of a few hampers of pro- 
visions, and of some twenty or thirty gaily-dressed people in the highest 
spirits. That little vessel is the Palmaria, the property of a well-known 
industriel, named Francis Blanc, and she is bound for the principality of 
Monaco, where her enterprising owner has recently founded a gigantic 
gambling-house, which bids fair to rival his notorious establishment at 
Homburg és Monts, near Frankfort. 

At midnight, the Palmaria re-enters the port, and her twenty or 
thirty passengers, weary, soiled, sea-sick, and penniless, crawl silently 
back to their lodgings on foot; rouge et noir, roulette, and their hotel bills 
seldom leaving them in a position to treat themselves to even the cheap 
luxury of a hackney coach. 

There are two ways of reaching Monaco from Nice; one by land, the 
other by sea. The land journey is an affair of four hours; unless, indeed, 
travellers choose to ascend the Genoa road as far as Turbia, a village which 
stands high up on the mountain side exactly above Monaco, and to descend 
thence on foot by a rugged and winding mule-stair to the beach below. 
The journey may thus be shortened nearly an hour; but the stair is steep 
and wearying, and is sadly trying to the feet and knees of those who are 
no longer young, light, and active, and who are not used to rough and 
broken ground. 

The Palmaria, if the sea is smooth, and if nothing bursts or goes 
amiss on board, makes the passage to Monaco in an hour and a quarter ; 
but with the slightest wind or the slightest swell she becomes abominable 
and dangerous. And as the calmest day may, and in the Mediterranean 
often does, end in a breeze towards evening, nobody who has any regard 
for his nose, his stomach, or his life, ought to have anything to do with 
that crazy little conveyance. Save and except in a dead calm she is utterly 
unseaworthy ; and then she is generally crowded, and hot and foul, and 
some of these days or nights she will either founder or drive upon the 
rocks, when every soul on board will perish. 

Nothing can be more admirable than the scenery between Nice 
and Monaco, no matter whether you travel thither by land or by sea; 
whether you descend from Turbia on foot, or drive all the way round by 
Roccabruna. The only difference is, that in the one case you look down 
on the magnificent sight from the high mountain road, whilst in the other 
you look up at it from the deck of the Palmaria. If you go by sea, on 
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leaving Nice, you cross the mouth of the deep harbour of Villefranche, 
round the rocky headland of St. Hospice—stretch across the wide bay 
of Beaulieu, famous for its enormous olive-trees, its bright orange- 
gardens, and its shady violet farms, and gaze up with wonder at the lofty 
grey crags of Esa and Testa di Can. In about an hour—for the Palmaria 
cannot do more than her six knots, under the most favourable circum- 
stances—you weather Capo d’Aglio, and in ten or fifteen minutes more 
you are at anchor in the bay of Monaco, now the joint-property of 
Charles the Third of that ilk, and of Francis Blanc of Homburg és Monts, 
near Frankfort. 

The history of the Grimaldis, Princes of Monaco, has been inti- 
mately blended during the last eight hundred years with the histories 
of France, Italy, and Spain. Those who wish to acquaint themselves 
more minutely with its details, will do well to consult Monaco et ses 
Princes, par Henri Métivier: La Fléche, 1862—a pretentious but not 
uninteresting panegyric on the Grimaldi family—and a smaller and 
abler work, entitled Menton, Roquebrune, et Monaco, par Abel Rendu: 
Paris, 1848. 

Before carriage-roads existed, and in the infancy of gunpowder, when 
great ladies crossed the Alps in terror on muleback, and when battles 
were fought with cross-bows and matchlocks, Monaco or Mourges, the 
little stronghold of the Grimaldis, securely perched on its lofty rock, and 
commanding perfectly the sheltered haven under its guns, was necessarily 
a place of very considerable importance. It could only be approached 
in force by sea—it could only be reduced by surprise or by famine. As 
long as its garrison was vigilant and true, and its granaries and cisterns 
full, it could set the whole world at defiance. It thus constituted an 
admirable port of refuge for the Christian galleys of the Mediterranean— 
which in those contentious days constantly waged fierce war with one 
another, and with the infidel rovers, who used sorely to harass the coasts 
of Italy and France, pillaging and burning the towns, carrying the in- 
habitants into captivity, and not unfrequently seizing and occupying for a 
time the strong mountain fastnesses of the Corniche. 

The Grimaldis—at first distinguished and dreaded as pirates—ere long 
assumed a foremost place amongst the great families of Italy and France, in 
consequence of the importance they acquired as Princes of Monaco. They 
allied themselves by marriage with the sovereign and royal houses of 
Aquitaine, Normandy, Arragon, Lorraine, Orleans, Brittany, Savoy, and 
Bourbon ; they distinguished themselves as soldiers and as diplomatists in 
almost every army and every court in Europe; they furnished four Grand 
Admirals to France, several Cardinals to the Church, eleven Doges to 
Genoa, and a Captain-General to Florence. According to the comparative 
temptations and advantages held out to them, they admitted in turn within 
their walls, Italian, Spanish, and French garrisons, and were rewarded 
by Charles the Fifth and his successors, for a fidelity of more than a 
century, with a Grandeeship of Spain of the first class, the order of the 
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Golden Fleece, and the grant of many valuable fiefs in the Milanese, in 
the kingdom of Naples, and in Spain. 

But, at last, the alliance which had so long subsisted between the 
Giant and the Dwarf—between Madrid and Monaco—became oppressive 
and intolerable to the latter ; and on the 18th of November, 1641, the 
inhabitants of the place, led by Honorius Grimaldi, surprised and expelled 
the Spanish force in Monaco, under Caliente. Early in the following 
year the Prince of Monaco visited the King of France at Peronne, and 
entered into a treaty with that monarch, by virtue of which his capital 
was thenceforward to be held by French troops, maintained and officered 
by France, but under the supreme command of the prince. On this occa- 
sion Louis XIII. created Honorius Duke of Valentinois and Marquis of 
Baux, invested him with the orders of St. Michael and of the Holy Ghost, 
and granted him extensive and valuable estates in France, as compensation 
for the dignities and revenues of which he had been deprived, in conse- 
quence of his recent rupture with Spain. 

From the date of the treaty of Peronne the fortunes and the importance 
of Monaco appear to have gradually declined. Improvements in shipbuild- 
ing, navigation, and gunnery rendered its defences less secure, and its 
harbour less useful ; and its princes, having accepted the position of subjects 
of France, preferred residing in Paris and on their estates in Normandy, and 
devoting themselves entirely to the diplomacy, the arms, and the pleasures 
of their adopted country. During the reign of Louis XIV. the male 
succession to the principality of Monaco fuiled. Anthony the First having 
no son by his wife, Mary of Lorraine, selected as the husband of his eldest 
daughter a French nobleman, Francis Leonor de Goyon-Matignon, Count 
of Thorigny, who assumed the name and arms of Grimaldi in lieu of his 
own, and was created by the French King Duke of Valentinois, during the 
lifetime of his father-in-law. From this marriage the present Grimaldis 
of Monaco are descended; so that they are, in fact, Frenchmen by blood 
as well as by birth and estate. 

Thenceforward the Monagasques saw their princes but seldom, and 
seem to have been treated by them much as the Irish tenantry of the last 
generation used to be treated by their absentee landlords. Grasping and 
merciless intendants taxed them heavily and unintelligently; the monopoly 
of supplying the very necessaries of life was sold to foreign speculators— 
and the money thus painfully wrung from these simple peasants was trans- 
mitted to a distance to be squandered by sovereigns whom their subjects 
scarcely knew save by name. The French Revolution, therefore, found this 
unhappy people suffering and disaffected ; they eagerly seized the oppor- 
tunity of shaking off a yoke which had galled them so sorely, and quietly 
annexed themselves, without bloodshed, to the Great Republic. 

At that time the principality consisted of the three communes and 
towns of Monaco, Mentone, and Roccabruna, with a population of eight 
thousand souls, subsisting on a narrow strip of rocky land at the foot of 
the Maritime Alps, about eight miles in length, bounded on the west by 
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the city of Monaco and on the east by the town of Mentone. This small 


territory, laboriously built up into tiers of terraces, on the scanty soil of 


which the olive, the fig, the carob, the orange, the lemon, and the violet 
were cultivated, thanks to its favoured climate, with singular success, 
grew no corn or wine, fed neither cattle nor sheep, and was scantily 
supplied with water. Its inhabitants, therefore, could only subsist by 
exporting the luxuries, and importing the necessaries of life—a position 
which placed them entirely at the mercy of their administrators, who, 
by high duties rigorously levied, kept them in a chronic state of semi- 
starvation. 

On the 3rd of September, 1767, a vessel carrying the Royal Standard 
of England entered the port of Monaco and landed the Duke of York, 
brother of George III. of England, who had been taken ill at sea on 
his voyage from Toulon to Genoa, and claimed the hospitality of the 
prince. On the 14th H.R. H. expired. An autograph letter from the 
King is still preserved in the palace at Monaco, thanking Honorius III, 
for the attention and kindness which his brother received, begging his 
acceptance of a set of English carriage-horses, and inviting him to London. 
In the spring of 1768 the prince accepted the invitation of the King 
of England, and some amusing memoranda exist, expressive of his 
Highness’s delight at the attention shown to him, enumerating the exact 
number of guns fired in his honour when he visited Portsmouth, and 
dwelling especially on a certain dinner given to him by “ Milor Gramby ” 
and General “ Couvray” at a country house called “ Inguest,” pleasantly 
situated on the Thames near “ Woolvich.” 

In 1795, the aged Honorius died in Paris, in consequence of the long 
and severe imprisonment to which he had been subjected as an aristo. 
His second son, Joseph, had married in 1782, Francoise Thérése de 
Choiseul Stainville, and had fled with her from France on the breaking 
out of the Revolution, leaving their children behind them in safe hands, 
But the princess, unable to bear separation from her young daughters, 
privily returned to Paris, and was discovered, seized and thrown into 
prison as a suspecte. After lingering there for some time, she was brought 
up before the revolutionary tribunal (7 Thermidor an II.) in company 
with Rouher, André Chénier, the Princess de Chimay, Baron de Trenck, 
M. de St. Simon, and Madame de Vigny, and was condemned to death. 
At that particular crisis delay was, in many cases, life, and the Princess 
of Monaco was advised to plead pregnancy, and to ask fora reprieve. She 
did so, and her plea was allowed. But it then occurred to her that, 
having been separated for many months from her husband, the plea she 
had put in was an admission of dishonour. She therefore instantly wrote 
to Fouquier Tinville, begging that he would visit her. Receiving no reply, 
she addressed to him the following letter :— 

“ Je vous préviens, citoyen, que je ne suis pas grosse. Je voulais vous le dire. 
N’espérant pas que vous viendrez, je vous le mande. Je n’ai point sali ma bouche de 

ce mensonge dans la crainte de la mort ni pour l’éyiter, mais pour me donner un jour 
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de plus, afin de couper moi-méme mes cheveux, et de ne pas les donner coupés de la 
main du bourreau. C’est le seul legs que je puisse laisser 4 mes enfants ; au moins 
faut-il qu’il soit pur. 
“ (Signé) CnoIsevt STAINVILLE JosePpH GrimaLprt Monaco, 
Princesse étrangére et mourante de Vinjustice 
des juges Frangais.” 

On the very day on which this high-hearted and innocent woman thus 
wrote, she was,executed. Had she remained silent but four days longer, 
the fall of Robespierre would have saved her.* 

When the Allied Powers replaced Louis XVII. on the throne of 
France, they restored to the Grimaldis their principality on the shore of 
the Mediterranean ; and towards the end of February, 1815, the Duke 
of Valentinois, eldest son of Honorius IV., left Paris to resume the govern- 
ment of Monaco on behalf of his father. At midnight, on. the Ist of 
March, the duke’s postchaise was stopped between Antibes and Cannes 
by armed men, commanded by General Cambronne. On alighting, his 
Highness found himself in the presence of Napoleon, to whom he was 
intimately known, having been attached in succession to the households of 
the Kings of Naples and Spain, and the Empress Josephine. The Great 
Adventurer, who had just landed from Elba, was bivouacking in the 
open air by a wood-fire, amongst the olive groves which cover that part 
of the coast. After a brief conversation, the two sovereigns parted, wishing 
each other bonne chance, the one for Monaco, the other for the Tuileries 
and St. Helena. 

By the treaty of Paris in 1815, the treaty of Peronne, which had up 
to that date provided that the City on the Rock should be garrisoned 
by French troops, was cancelled, and a fresh treaty between Piedmont 
and Monaco was signed at Stupiniggi in 1817, placing the King of Sardinia 
in the same political and military relations which the King of France 
had previously held with respect to the occupation of Monaco, 

Adversity does not appear to have made the Grimaldis wiser or more 
considerate towards their subjects; they were, moreover, much poorer 
than they had ever been before. Taxes, therefore, were re-imposed, and 
monopolies of supplying bread and coining money were re-established and 
sold, without regard to the interests or the capabilities of the taxed to 
bear the burdens thus capriciously and mercilessly heaped upon them. 
At last, after frequent and unheeded expostulations, Roccabruna and 
Mentone, unable to endure any longer the misgovernment to which they 
were subjected, rose in 1847, and driving out the representatives of the 
Grimaldis, proclaimed themselves free towns, and claimed and obtained 
as such the protection of Piedmont ;—the city of Monaco and the morsel 
of territory immediately around it, chiefly in the hands of retainers and 
servants of the Prince and of State officials, alone remaining faithful to its 


sovereign. 





* See No. 2 of the Journal de I’ Opposition, published by P. F. St. Real, in the 
year 3 of the Republic, p. 1. Only seven numbers of this paper appeared. 
VOL. X.—NO. 56. 
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In this unsettled and disjointed position the affairs of the Grimaldi 
family remained until 1859; and when, after the peace of Villafranca, 
Nice and Savoy were ceded by Italy to France, a new arrangement was 
entered into with respect to the revolted communes of the Prince of Monaco. 
The Emperor of the French agreed to pay to Charles III. four millions 
of francs, in consideration of the formal cession of his claims, and Rocca- 
bruna and Mentone were annexed to France, whose frontier on the sea- 
shore was thus extended as fur as the bridge of St. Louis—a mile to the 
eastward of Mentone. 

The present Prince of Monaco, therefore, only now retains sovereignty 
over his ancient capital, and over about a square mile of stony olive- 
grounds and orange and lemon gardens around it—his subjects do not 
number 1,000 souls, his standing army consists of but twelve privates, 
two non-commissioned officers, and a drummer; and his dominions are pro- 
tected on three sides by French custom-house officers, and on the fourth 
by the blue waters of the Mediterranean. 

And it is with this illustrious Italian prince—the only one whose 
hereditary rights have escaped the consolidating tendency which has 
welded together the other small states of the peninsula into the great and 
powerful kingdom of Italy—-it is with the representative of the old and 
famous family of Grimaldi that M. Francois Blanc, of Homburg és Monts, 
near Frankfort, has entered into a pecuniary arrangement for the abuse of 
his ancestral domain for purposes of roulette and rouge et noir ! 

M. Blane and his shareholders are wise in their generation. The 
leaders of the German Confederation have of late, on more occasions 
than one, exhibited manifest signs of impatience at the discredit which 
is brought upon their order by the cupidity of certain princes, who 
for a consideration have been willing to sell toleration and indul- 
gences to “the professors of the speculative sciences,” as the gamblers 
of the Rhine euphuistically call themselves. M. Benazet, at Baden, has 
already received notice to quit, and it is more than probable that during 
the next political remue-ménage which convulses Germany, Spa, Ems, 
Wiesbaden, Hamburg, and Nauheim will summarily purge themselves of 
the harpies who infest and fatten upon their visitors, by the brisk Transat- 
lantic process familiarly known as “ Lynch law.” In anticipation of some 
such catastrophe, the venerable M. Blanc has pitched upon Monaco as 
a secure haven of refuge for his declining years, and it must be admitted 
that he has made a most judicious selection. With a delicious climate, 
sheltered in winter from the prevailing winds, its proximity to the moun- 
tains and the sea, and the dense shade of its prodigious olive-groves, make 
it cool and pleasant in summer; its scenery is unrivalled, even along the 
celebrated Corniche; and the shelving nature of its shore, and its delicate 
sands and smooth black rocks, render the sea-bathing at Monaco perfect. 
In a very short time the railroad from Nice to Genoa will daily bring 
abundant grist to M. Blanc’s money-mills from all parts of France and 
Italy, and the horrors and dangers of the abominable little Palmaria, and 
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the pains and penalties of the steep and stony mule-stair between Monaco 
and Turbia, will become matters of ancient history. 


The Palmaria comes to an anchor below the City on the Rock about 
noon; and boats in the pay of M. Blanc land her passengers, who are 
immediately hurried off in omnibuses and carriages—also in the pay of 


M. Blanc—to his Casino, which stands above the eastern side of the 
harbour—nearly a mile from the landing-place and the city. The aspect 
of Monaco from the sea almost baffles the power of words to describe it 
as it deserves to be described. It covers the whole of a small table- 
shaped rock of reddish hue, rising a couple of hundred feet sheer out of 
the sea, and projecting from the foot of the lofty mountain, on the top 
of which frowns the grim grey crag known as the Testa di Can. This 
little peninsula is wrought over with picturesque and complicated 
fortifications—impregnable a hundred years ago—contemptible enough 
now. Behind them are to be seen the white houses and churches of the 
old city, its huge barrack, recently converted into a refuge for Jesuits, and 
its enormous palace. Intermixed with its buildings are numerous gardens 
and public walks, adorned with tall parasol pines, dark cypress and ilex, 
graceful palms, fantastic fig-trees, and bright orange-trees; the decaying 
masonry of its walls and the rock itself being covered with a riotous 
growth of wild geranium, myrtle, oleander, aloes, euphorbia, cactus, and 
Indian fig. A carriage-road has been contrived from the beach to thi city, 
by the sacrifice of a portion of its useless fortifications; before this new 
road was made the only access to Monaco was by a steep paved mule- 
stair—similar to that which connects it with Turbia. 

There is not much to be seen within its walls, save the views—which 
are magnificent on all sides. Its palace, stripped and dismantled during 
the French Revolution—afterwards served as a hospital for sick and 
wounded soldiers during Napoleon’s Italian campaigns—and was used 
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from 1806 to 1814 as a dépdt de Mendicité for the department of the 
Maritime Alps. For upwards of a quarter of a century afterwards 
it remained in a neglected and dilapidated condition; but in 1841 some 
repairs were made to it by Florestan I., and by the reigning Prince 
it has been entirely restored and refurnished. It is not at present 
shown to the public—nor does it contain any pictures, statues, or objects 
of virtu, worthy the attention of the connoisseur. Its gardens, however, 
are said to be very beautiful and curious. 

In front of the palace is a wide parade-ground shaded by ancient 
plane-trees, under which peacefully repose forty huge brass cannon — 
dismounted—the gift of Louis XIV. to his faithful ally. Four streets 
connected by transverse lanes lead from the parade-ground to the 
Promenade de St. Martin at the other end of the city, and when the 
visitor has inspected them, walked round the ramparts and looked into 
a pretty public garden, called Le Desert, he has seen nearly all that is 
worth seeing in Monaco. 

Descending to the port, the road passes by an extensive bathing 
establishment, constructed in the bight of the little bay, and much 


resorted to by visitors during the spring and summer months, and leaving 
the rich orange-gardens of La Condamine on its left, climbs abruptly up 
the face of the rock on the eastern side of the harbour to the Plateau 
des Spelugues—which, being interpreted from the Monagasque patois— 
means the Plain of the Robbers. And it is on this spot that M. Blanc 
of Homburg és Monts, near Frankfort, has established himself and 
his gambling-tables. 

To give that enterprising individual his due—he is a very clever 
fellow, and does things grandly, and in excellent taste. ‘All that the 
most lavish expenditure and the most skilful landscape-gardening and 
architecture can do, has been done, and is doing, to enhance, if possible, 
the natural beauties of this charming site. Several acres in the centre 
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of the plateau have been cleared of the enormous olive-trees by which it 
is covered, and a handsome Grecian edifice overlooking the sea, and com- 
manding an extensive view on all sides, has been recently completed. 

The ceremony of laying the first stone of the Klysium Alberti, as it 
was called in 1858, was made an affair of state, at which the heir apparent 
—Prince Albert, an interesting child of ten years old—was permitted to 
preside; and in the same year his father instituted a new order of knight- 
hood, that of St. Charles of Monaco, with regard to which the court 
historian, Henri Métivier, writes, ‘“ Le port de cette décoration, accordé 
avec une sage reserve, a été autorisé en France, en Espagne, en Italie, en 
Suéde, et dans divers Etats de l’Allemagne.” 

The falling ground in front of the Casino has been arranged in a 
succession of architectural terraces, planted with ornamental shrubs and 
flowers ; and low down on the beach, underneath, the railroad from Nice 
to Genoa is to pass. Behind the Casino a large square has been laid out, 
the western side of which is occupied by the Grand Hétel de Paris, and 
the eastern by a spacious range of stabling, masked under the guise 
of a Swiss chdlet. Several newly-erected villas are already completed, 
and on all sides venerable and decrepit olive-trees, hundreds of years old, 
are falling to the woodman’s axe, to make room for the operations of the 
builder. 

The interior of the Casino presents the scene familiar to habitués of 
the German watering-places. At the doors visitors are received by 
the usual tall, grave men, half servants, half mouchards, clad in M. Blanc’s 
well-known blue and red liveries, laced with gold, and wearing the 
normal drab gaiters. In the ball-room are the usual marble columns, 
gilded ceiling, and pargueté floor, and the usual band of twenty-four 
performers executing the usual opera tunes. At one side of the ball-room 
is the salon de lecture, well supplied with papers and periodicals, and on 
the other M. Blanc’s workshop, the salon de jeu. As yet there does not 
seem to be very much doing there, and M. Blanc’s daily expenditure must 
be enormous. The Grand Hétel de Paris is, however, always full. The 
Palmaria brings from Nice a couple of cargoes every day, wind and weather 
permitting, and takes back the empty bottles; and, in a week or two, a 
better and larger steamer—which will not be difficult to find—is to be 
placed on the station. Then there is an omnibus constantly plying to and 
{ro between Nice and Monaco, by the high mountain road; and there 
are also numerous visitors who arrive daily in hired carriages, or 
who walk down from Turbia. And as nobody ever seems to win, it is 
calculated that, even now, M. Blanc makes both ends meet, and some- 
thing more ; and when the railway opens his prospects will be prodigious. 
Mysterious young couples—handsome, well-dressed, and bien gantés—who 
are always described by the waiters as distinguished members of the 
Jockey Club and celebrated actresses from Paris, saunter superciliously 
about the walks, dine expensively by themselves in the restaurant, play 
heavily for a time, and then disappear; raffish middle-aged Englishmen, 
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looking as if they had seen better days, and were very likely to see worse, 
infest the table @héte, criticize the cook, patronize the waiters, and profess 
to be detained for letters which never seem to arrive; and a variety of 
young ladies wearing pork-pie hats, rumpled and touzled hair, and high- 
heeled, long-quartered shoes, scurry about the gardens and saloons in loose 
gaudy dresses, smoking cigarettes, chatting familiarly with the employés, 
and appearing to belong to nobody in particular. Who they are, how 
they live, or what they are doing at Monaco, Charles III. and M. Blane 
alone can tell. If the RR. PP. S. J. have to look after the morals of 
these mysterious damsels, the task must be one well calculated to cali 
forth all the energy and talent which distinguish that vigorous but tn- 
appreciated order of religionists, and satisfactorily accounts for their sudden 
appearance in such force at Monaco. 

Roulette is as yet the popular game, which is a sure sign that there is no 
serious play going on. ‘The dealers at the rouge-et-noir board apparently 
go through their operations from habit and from a sense of duty, rather 
than for any practical object, so trifling are the stakes, and so obvious 
is it that the bearded and decorated individuals who pretend to risk them, 
and whose red ribands, it is to be hoped, indicate the Grand Cordon 
of the Order of St. Charles, are mere “ bonnets.” But as, at his Monaco 
roulette table, M. Blanc prudently reserves to himself the substantial 
perquisite of two zeros, being well content at Homburg with but one, 
it is not very difficult to guess how it comes to pass that the return 
passengers by the Palmaria almost always have to walk home from the 
port on foot. 

The Grand Hotel de Paris is in all respects excellent, and by po 
means unreasonably dear, considering that nothing save oranges, lemons, 
oil, and dried violets is produced or sold at Monaco, and that everything 
else must be brought from abroad. All M. Blanc’s employes, as well 
as the sirens in the pork-pie hats, reside in the old city on the opposite 
side of the bay—there being no accommodation for them as yet on 
the Plain of the Robbers. Omnibuses drawn by four horses ply gratis 
for their convenience several times a day between the Casino and the Rock, 
where the society must be of a curiously mixed description, to judge from 
the recent liberal importations of Jesuits, musicians, lorettes, and gamblers 
which the firm of Grimaldi and Blane have made. It is unpleasant to 
think upon the effects of this unholy invasion on the future of the little 
community, and to reflect that it has been brought about solely in order 
that the last of the reigning princes of Italy and a French hell-keeper 
may “make their game” to advantage, and set the police regulations of 
both countries at defiance, at the expense of the travelling public. 

From the Plateau des Spelugues a very pretty road runs along the 
coast through the celebrated lemon-gardens of the old principality as far 
as Roccabruna, where it joins the main road from Nice to Genoa. The 
citronniers of Monaco supply a most valuable article of export, their fruit 
having the reputation of keeping longer and bearing voyages better 
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than the lemons of any other district of Italy. The three communes 
have, in good seasons, exported as many as thirty millions of them. 

The Journal de Monaco, the organ of the Palace and the Casino, is 
published once a week by A. Chambon, 18, Rue de Lorraine. It issues 
the official notices of the Government, which seem to refer chiefly to 
the appointment of vice-consuls abroad, and to the distribution of the 
Order of St. Charles of Monaco. It chronicles the dinners, receptions, 
concerts, and balls given by Charles III. and by M. Blane, and generally 
on alternate Sundays devotes a premier-Monaco to the praise of one of that 
gentleman’s two gambling-houses. Although it announces every week 
that both Monagasque and foreign authors may have their writings 
reviewed in its columns on forwarding two copies of their works, post 
paid, to the editor, it would seem that this liberal offer has not hitherto 
been appreciated by thé littérateurs of Europe, for no reviews ever appear 
in it; and its advertisements are generally limited to the hours of the 
arrival and departure of the Palmaria and the omnibus. 

On the Ist of November, 1863, the Journal announced that the Prince 
of Monaco had very appropriately bestowed upon George I., King of the 
Greeks, the Grand Cordon of the Order of St. Charles. 

Its commercial intelligence is characteristic: — 

“Tl s'est fait cette semaine passée quelques affaires sur les oranges. 
On en a vendu un lot de 50,000 & raison de 10 francs le mille. Les 
affaires sur les citrons et sur les huiles ont été calmes. 


“ Le prix des citrons s'est considérablement élévé depuis ces derniers 
froids. Il y a un mois & peine ils ne valaient pas 10 francs par mille ; 
aujourd’hui les marchands étrangers viennent faire des offres beaucoup 
plus élévés. Ils ont voulu prendre & 20 francs. Les détenteurs ont 
réfusé de vendre. On compte sur une réprise plus forte. Quelques 
propriétaires ne desespérent pas de les voir a 40 francs avant la fin 


du mois.” 

From time immemorial a sort of tableau vivant, representing the 
Passion and Crucifixion of our Saviour, used to be enacted in the streets 
of Monaco on Good Friday. Abel Rendu gives the following graphic 
description of it :— 

“ As the clock strikes nine, the city, illuminated, bursts out into a 
blaze of light, and the chapel of the palace is seen, decorated as if for 
a festival. A tribune and his guards, helmet on head and lance in hand, 
open the procession. Christ, represented by a dignified inhabitant of the 
principality, follows them in deep affliction, his eyes suffused with tears. 
The treacherous Judas approaches his master, and betrays him to his 
followers, who bind his hands, scourge him with rods, and throw over 
him in mockery the purple robe. Herod, prouder of his absurd parasol 
than a pacha of his three tails; Peter, brandishing his sword; Malchus, 
with his bleeding ear; the chief priests and ancients clamouring for our 
Saviour’s blood; Pilate washing his hands; the soldiers casting lots for 
the garments of Christ; and the executioner preparing himself for his cruel 
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office, all appear im succession. Then Jesus, pale and sinking, is laden 
with his heavy cross, he is nailed to it, and soon gives up the ghost. 

“The accusing cock, the cries of death, the sponge dipped in the 
gall, the sharp lance, the weeping Magdalen, St. John and his lamb—are 
all represented; but that is not enough—the tragedy soon merges into 
a farce. 

“ A group difficult to describe unexpectedly presents itself—it consists 
of our First Parents, of the Tempter, and of the Angel with the flaming 
sword. Then comes Judith and her maid, St. Lawrence and his grid- 
iron, St. Philomene and her anchor, and after them the Twelve Apostles 
carrying the various instruments of their martyrdom. In the midst waves 
the banner of Rome. All these notabilities, resuscitated for the occasion, 
hasten to assist at the solemn inhumation of Christ. 

“‘The body of the Saviour is carried along on a bier, covered by a 
dais, and surrounded by torch-bearers. ’ The drums beat. The holy 
women weep. The people mutter prayers as the procession enters the 
chapel and escorts the Victim to his tomb. A sermon on the Passion 
concludes the strange exhibition—solemn and impressive to the actors— 
grotesque and unedifying in the eyes of strangers.” 

About the year 1848 the Bishop of Nice, shocked at the profanity of the 
show, forbade its repetition, and for some years it remained in abeyance. 
But under the auspices of the enterprising M. Blanc the Sacred Mystery 
has been revived, improved, and utilized, and the Journal de Monaco of the 
27th March, 1864, announced that on Good Friday last entirely new 
dresses, decorations, and accessories of a magnificent and ingenious cha- 
racter had been provided for it at the expense of the Societe Anonyme 
des Jeux, which also liberally imported for the occasion a brass band, 
and chartered a steamboat capable of conveying eight hundred pilgrims 
from Nice to the Rock, on the sagacious calculation that many of the 
strangers who came to scoff would remain to play. The description given 
by the Journal de Monaco of the evening’s amusement tallies pretty nearly 

with that given by Abel Rendu sixteen years ago, with the exception that, 
on this last occasion, a large apple-tree was borne before Adam and Eve, 
from which our First Parents plucked apples, and cast them to be 
scrambled for by the surrounding crowd as the procession moved on. 
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CHAPTER I. 

HE prettiest girl in all the 
village of Ballyvookan was 
Norah Flynn, and as she 
tripped lightly to mass on a 
Sunday in her green gown 
and shawl, with a roguish 
little straw hat just perched 
on the lustrous hair, and her 
arch, twinkling eyes only 
looking up an excuse for fun 
and frolic, I assure you the 
number of hearts she broke 
was only equalled by heads 
subsequently cracked when 
the candidates for her favour 
met at neighbouring fairs, 
overflowing with love and 
whiskey: but that was long be- 
fore Mr. Gladstone dipped his 
financial finger into the na- 
tional beverage,puttingit “‘ be- 
yant a des’nt boy’s dhrinkin’.” 

Of all her lovers, none sought to maintain pre-eminence so much as 
Murtah Sullivan, or Su!l Dhu, as he was called from his dark complexion, 
and at an evening dance it wasn’t every one would gainsay his engaging 
her whenever and as often as he pleased, Sull not being exactly the 
sort of man prudent persons choose for an enemy. Not that he was 
more pugnacious than his neighbours, quite the contrary; but there was 
a notion abroad “that he was an unlucky man to be crassed.” Johnny 
Morgan, one of his fishiag companions, had done so, ‘‘an’ more betoken, 
he fell into the say, won night, herring-catching, and was niver seen alive 
agin.” No one could bring the slightest charge, however, against Sull, 
who was so much flurried at Johnny’s danger as to let the net rope slip 
from his hands, when the boat unfortunately swung over the man, and 
entangled as he was in the meshes his fate became certain. 

Then, when Martin Parlesentered the lists for Norah’s love, his smack, 
which he-had left one night hauled up on the beach, supported each 
side by strong beams, was found next morning with her back broken, 
the props having slipped in a most extraordinary manner; and such an 
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amount of injury was done, as kept Martin a poor man for many a day, 
and put dancing quite out of his head; his friends making things worse 
with, “ There, now, you wouldn’t be sed an’ not crass Sull.” 

But Martin was not altogether daunted either; and when the boat was 
repaired he again put in his claim for a dance and a smile from Norah, 
which she willingly accorded, with an arch look towards Sull as he 
sulked in a corner. She had bestowed on him the name of her tame 
tiger; for, however tigerish he might be to others, to her he certainly 
was tame ; and I believe, from the time of Una to the present day. 
nothing is so flattering to woman as taming her wild beast. However, 
notwithstanding this sort of pride, most people seemed to consider that 
Martin was the one her heart preferred, and although she would tell hin 
“to lave her in pace, an’ mind not crass the tiger,” she thought all the 
better of him for not taking the advice. 

“JT ain’t a taste afeerd iv him, nor any other wild baste, nor a 
hundhrid iv ’em neither, wid an angel like yirself be me,” soothered 
Martin, one night. 

“Maybe you wouldn’t like the tiger to hear that same,” laughed 
Norah, hastily adding, whilst she became pale as death, “ That I mighta’t 
if he didn’t though; an’ iviry word iv it, too, I’m thinkin’, fur I seen his 
face furnint the little hole in the windi, there.” 

“ An’ who cares iv he did?” said Martin. “ Thim that listens nivir 
hears good, you knows.” But, for all that, Martin looked a little closer at 
Sull when they next met, possibly to form an opinion from his countenance; 
if so, it afforded no clue, nor was there any change in his manner observ- 
able. So both men continued, each after his own fashion, to compete for 
the prize; and all others withdrawing as if to leave a fair field for the 
two men, Norah Flynn appeared evidently destined to become the wife ot 
Murtah Sullivan or Martin Parle. 

Ballyvookan was a fishing hamlet of some little extent, situated on the 
south coast of Ireland, and inhabited by a bardy race of men, who lived 
chiefly from their nets, whilst the families cultivated a few acres of patches 
dotted here and there amongst the rocks. In the days of which we write, 
before steam had torn up the coast waters, driving the fish, it is said, 
into the deep sea, this locality afforded not only ample occupation for the 
natives, but had induced others to take up their residence and make a 
home there: amongst them were the two rivals for the hand of Norah. 

Murtah Sullivan was understood to have come from Kerry, whiere his 
father followed the fishing business not far from Ballynaskelleys Bay. 
Having found his way to Ballyvookan in pursuit of the herring on its 
annual migration, he liked the place so much as to remain there. 

Martin Parle was a Wexford man irom the neighbourhood of Carne 
and Kilmore. His family also fishermen, he had from childhood been 
accustomed to every spot of coast and coasting water, from Hook Tower 
to Wexford Bay. Naturally a smart lad, he added many remarks 
of his own to the general knowledge possessed in the locality, and 
before he was sixteen years old, it was admitted there were passes over 
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the rocky ground about through which a boat, under Martin’s guidance, 
twisted and turned her way to safety, when in other hands she would 
be dashed to pieces. Often and often, on the sudden springing up of a 
gale, all hands running for home, one of them might be seen beating up 
amongst the rocks, apparently rushing into certain destruction, and 
amidst the exclamations of the astonished and anxious groups on shore 
—“Musha, what the Puck is he at now? Shure, it’s bruss he’ll be 
made agin the bridge.” Amidst all this, it was understood the craft was 
under the pilotage of Martin, and, no matter how strange her evolutions, 
she always arrived first and safest ; when, as the crew passed homewards, 
many a kind hand would pat the youngster's dripping shoulders with, 
“]t’s yirsilf’s the divil’s boy iv a Martin! ” 

But Martin Parle’s mother died, and his father married again, and 
somehow the cld house became distasteful to him. When a little brother 
was born he fancied he could be spared, and announced “he'd go to say,” 
the old man replying, “ not to be a fool ; what ailed him, at all at all?” 
But there was something at Martin’s heart, when he saw another woman 
in his mother’s chair, that wouldn’t let him rest, and though he didn’t tell 
his father what ailed him at all at all, he did tell him he was resolved to 
engage in one of the round-land boats, when they next came, and the 
father told him to do as he liked: “he'd say no more to an omadawn.” 

So when the Torbay luggers came he did get on board one, and, 
taking leave of his people, sailed in her ; however, towards the end of the 
season, finding himself at Ballyvookan, with money in his pocket, and a 
high character for skill from the master, he resolved to stop there, and 
paying his way to a boat and net, became, as we have found him some 
years afterwards, an inhabitant of the place, and suitor of Norah Flynn. 


CHAPTER II. 


Martin ParLE seemed to have a sort of natural sagacity for sea-pilotage 
in general ; and, no doubt, with proper advantages might have figured 
amongst those worthies whose biographies, perused by the rising generation 
with eyes and mouth equally distended, contribute so much to excite the 
adventurous spirit of our countrymen. As it was, he only arrived at 
being the cleverest and boldest holder of a tiller amongst the fishermen of 
Ballyvookan, and in that capacity had more than once earned money by 
throwing himself on board a land-locked, puzzled homeward-bound, 
guiding her through fog and rocks to safety ; at the same time, of course, 
making many acquaintances amongst masters or captains of various 
descriptions, and amongst others Mr. John Ells. 

Mr. John Ells commanded the schooner Hannah, and a very dirty, 
mhean-looking schooner externally she was, too; paint and cleanliness 
seeming altogether dispensed with in her general appearance, which be- 
tokened more the character of a well-grimed collier than what she 
really was—one of the fastest clippers of her day. Never had Martin 
been so much astonished as on mounting to her deck, from the boat, 
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which with some danger had run him alongside, when it was blowing 
a gale from the south-east, making Ballyvookan a dead lee-shore, and the 
Hannah was lying a mile or so off, with her head to the southward 
and eastward within three points of the wind, under a reefed foresail alone, 
Those on shore believed her some unfortunate disabled stranger, drifting 
bodily on the rocks ; and Martin was looked on as quite a hero when he 
declared he'd “ go aboord, see git a stitch more sail on her, an’ thry fur 
round the Hook. Wid a dawny bit more offing,” he added, “ I'd be shure 
iv Cove anyhow.” 

As the boat approached the vessel, Martin, astonished at her deserted 
appearance, at first conceived the crew had lashed the helm and aban- 
doned her, until he perceived a pair of sharp black eyes anxiously 
scrutinizing their proceedings. 

“ There’s some iv ’em in it anyhow, boys,” he said, as catching a stray 


ing to leeward, he swung himself’ up with—“ shove off, lads, or 
rope fl to ] d, I g | lf up with—* shove off, lads, 


you'll be swamped; ” and away went the boat under the strokes of four 
powerful men, leaving Martin on the stranger’s deck. And intensely 
astonished he was, not a living soul being visible but the proprietor of 
the black eyes, who, coolly approaching, accosted him with—* Well, my 
lad, as you're here, here you'll stay; but what the deuce brought you?” 

“Brought me! Why, you brought me! Ain’t Ia Christhan?” 

“ Dang me,” answered the other, with a nautical hitch to his waist- 
band, “if I know what you are ; but you're not a witch nor a wise 
man, that’s clear!” 

“ Begorra,” said Martin; “ maybe I’m as wise as me betthers, that id 
be lyin’ here wid such a say on, an’ nothin’ undher lee but rocks id pick 
a periwinkle out iv the shell, takin’ it quiet an’ easy, as if it’s golshin 
on a sandbank in the sun yiz was. Is there no won aboord but yirsilf?” 
“Six hands besides the boy, but they've turned in.” 

“In the name iv heaven!” exclaimed Martin, “is it asleep they is?’ 
*T hope so,” replied the man. ‘“ What else for them to do? Few 


’ 


craft will come out this weather, and I’ve a sharp eye.” 

“The Lord save: us!” said Martin in affright, for he had heard of 
spectre-ships and water-sprites. “The Lord save us! are you a man at 
all? or where duz you come from, or where is you goin’? but shure an’ 
it’s easy to know it’s on the rocks yiz are goin’. For God's sake, wake em 
up, an’ git a stitch iv sail on; I'll take yiz round the Hook, or Poor Head, 
or anywhere, out iv this.” 

“I'd like to see you,” laughed the other in a jeering tone. 

“Ohone! ohone!” cried poor Martin. “ But it’s a mean way, it is, 
for a boy to lose his life be a madman, or maybe worse. Iv yiz will be 
dhrowned an’ wracked, it ain’t wid the likes iv you Martin Parle id go. 
I'll make ’em see me,” he added, taking off his hat, and jumping on the 
taffere] ; but scarcely had it left his head when he found himself flat on 
the deck, and the stranger standing over him with a pistol to his breast. 

“Come, none of that, my friend; you'll neither know where I come 
from nor where I’m going to; and if I catch you making sign or signal, 
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you'll never make another, that’s all. I’ve had treachery enough for this 
time; you came aboard with your own will, you'll leave it with mine.” 

“ The divil a won iv me,” said Martin, “ faith I won’t, nor you nether. 
We won’t lave this wid our own consint, I’m thinkin’: we'll be purvided 
for soon. Arrah, man, take yir pistle frum me; duz you think it’s a 
pistle I'm afeerd iv?” In fact, the pistol’s production was rather a relief, 
as he knew such a weapon was unusual in the hands of a spirit, so he 
continued stoutly—“ Take it frum me, I say, an’ lit me up. Iv I’m to 
die, let me die like a man, on me feet!” 

“Who told you you’re going to die, Paddy?” asked the stranger, 
good-humouredly, and putting up his weapon, for Martin’s courage had 
completely won his heart. ‘ Get up and tell me how you're going to die ; 
perhaps, after all, you’re not deceiving me.” 

“Ts it me desave you?” cried Martin, elevating himself, all his ideas 
jumbled together. “ Is it me, a desint boy, wid a pistle to me, an’ he an’ 
us all on the rocks in no time? an’ the crathers asleep, God hilp ’em, an 
it's there she’s going as fast as she can tear.” 

“Do you mean that the schooner is drifting to leeward on the rocks? ” 

“Ty coorse I duz,” said Martin, ‘‘ why wouldn’t I mane it?” 

“Ty coorse she’s not, then,” mimicked the other. ‘“ But you shall 
see,” and taking a deep-sea lead, he hove it overboard. Descending a few 
fathoms it took the bottom, and then Martin perceived from the line, the 
vessel was almost imperceptibly but steadily drawing from the land, in 
spite of the united force of wind and waves. 

“Ty I hadn't seen it wid me own eyes, I’d niver have bleeved it!” 
he exclaimed, all fear of immediate death vanishing. ‘ What a darlint 
she is, an’ she not luckin’ it!” 

The stranger on this put a finger to the corner ot his eye in a very 
knowing manner, and in this way was an acquaintance formed between 
our friend Martin and the Hannah’s master, which, though stormy in the 
commencement, ended by their becoming fast friends. 

Ells was largely engaged in the contraband trade, and had just 
escaped a very treacherous attempt to capture him, on landing his cargo 
at another part of the coast some hundred miles off. He had been 
betrayed by one of his shore accomplices, and forced to run the gauntlet 
between two cruisers who suddenly pounced on him; one of them (the 
Wasp) having fired several shots on his hauling right out to sea. He 
was closely pursued by both, but as the night got dirty, they sheered off, 
and Ells, after a long run, tacked and stood again for the land, but 
such a distance to windward as avoided all chance of encountering his 
former enemies. His cargo had been landed, but the oid ground being 
now closed to him, he wished to open up communications on some other 
part of the coast for future purposes; and as he ran along shore, the 
neighbourhood about Ballyvookan seemed from its rough nature to be the 
very place he sought. Suddenly the storm broke, and not daring Waterford 
or Cork harbours, where there were revenue stations, he laid the Hannah 
to under small sail, and lashing the helm, desired the crew, who had been 
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up all night, to turn in, he himself keeping watch. In this way, he 
expected, slowly head-reaching off the shore, to be in a position fo 
closer inspection when the gale abated. Not for a moment doubting his 
craft’s capabilities, it never entered his head that others might take , 
dangerous view of his position, and when he saw a well-manned boat 
leave the shore, it struck him as another attempt at capture. Nor wa 
this notion changed on Martin alone gaining the deck; it might be, 
ruse; but when he saw his unflinching conduct other thoughts crossed his 
mind: he questioned the man, and so they became friends. 


CHAPTER IIL. 


From this time orth the occasional appearance of a dirty-looking schooner 
heaving in sight of an evening, and running shorewards, became a not 
unusual event at Ballyvookan. Had any stranger dropped in suddenly 
at night, however, he would have been quite astonished at the activity of 
the place. On such occasions not an individual had a wink of sleep 
through the hours of darkness. Girls worked with garments tucked up, 
old men worked, young men and boys rushed into the surf, returning 
laden; whilst the women looked to home comforts, and kept the workers 
going. For smuggling, just the fascination for such a locality, had been 
eagerly adopted by the inhabitants. Indeed, there were few scruples then 
amongst persons of any class in society; and many a keg of brandy, chest 
of tea, and case of claret, found their way where the dinner conversation 
might uphold strenuous support of the laws. But no matter ; Ballyvookan 
became the rendezvous of Captain Ells, and Martin Parle his right-hand 
man; even Sullivan, despite their rivalry, gave in his adhesion. 

Norah Flynn’s father was dead, and her mother kept the little shop 
of the place, where bacon, herrings, meal, potatoes, leather, nails, dc. 
were displayed under the maternal guardianship on one side; whilst the 
other was devoted to a traffic tending to the adornment of the person and 
improvement of the mind: here Norah presided over the sale of millinery 
and books. Here were threads, and tapes, and needles, and gown pieces, 
and straw bonnets, and ribbons, and pins; altogether forming a complete 
El Dorado to the female portion of the community; whilst a few cheap 
publications with flaunting frontispieces kept the junveniles in a constant 
state of excitement. When the achievements of the Immortal Jack or 
the Seven Champions, or Great Whittington, were displayed against the 
windows in gaudiest red, blue, green, or yellow, intelligence circulated in 
a wonderful manner; and then vigorous and repeated sallies became 
requisite on the part of Widow Flynn to keep open her communications. 

There was a parrot too—a real live parrot. Captain Ells had given it 
to Norah ; and how it did speak! There wasn’t a boy or girl in the place, 
or perhaps their seniors either, who didn’t firmly believe it knew as 
much as any one, except perhaps the masther, who, it was reported, had 
the Latin; and as it ran about the door and over the windows, and up 
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the posts, quite loose, saying such strange and Apropos things, there posi- 
tively seemed warranty for the belief. The idea of its telling Luky 
Nowlan, on approaching with a grimed face, “To get away, the dirty dog.” 
Why, what could beat that? Not a word fell from those around which it 
did not take to its own use; and between their strange remarks on the 
prints displayed, the likenesses they discovered in them to persons of their 
acquaintance, and the parrot's introduction of these sayings in its own 
droll way, the scene was often very ludicrous indeed. 

Ells having many arrangements to make, besides a preference for de- 
parting under cover of darkness, had frequently to pass a day at Bally- 
yookan. On these occasions the Hannah lay in a deep sheltered cove, 
where, with lowered topmasts, she was quite invisible a quarter of a mile off. 

And such was the situation of affairs one day as he and Martin Parle 
strolled in sailor-like fashion towards the little shop of the Flynns. Ells 
was a jovial fellow whom every one liked—every one seemingly in return 
being liked by him, but Parle was his especial favourite, and he was now 
expressing good wishes in regard to his affair with Norah. 

“You're the man for her, Martin; take my word, you’re the man. 
She's afraid of Sull. See how pale she gets when he speaks to her ; that 
ain't love, Martin.” 

“ An’ what for should she be afeered iv him? He can’t ate her. 
You don’t bleeve all that, iv crassin’ him bein’ unlucky ?” 

“Well, I don’t say as how I do, but Sull’sa rum one, Martin. Some- 
thing of the tiger about him, and no mistake.” 

“Why duz you thrust him, thin,” asked the other energetically, “iv 
you think so, an’ he spyin’ about? I seen him lookin’ mighty sharp t’other 
day at yer draft iv wather.” 

“Who cares?” said Ells. ‘He's welcome to know there’s seventeen 
feet of her in it. As for trusting people, I d-o-n-t k-n-o-w.” 

He went on, as if about to say more, but checking himself, laughingly 
added—* I’m not crossing him in love, Martin, am1? I’ve a wife of my 
own at home, and a good one too, my lad.” 

“ An’ is it afeerd iv him you'd have me be?” said Parle, hotly. 

“T didn’t say that either,” replied Ells. “But I'd say don’t let your 
love get the better of your wit! Of course you'll court, Martin, that’s all 
right and proper; but when he speaks to her you needn’t look so vicious. 
I'm often afraid of your hands; keep them off him if you're wise.” 

“For that,” said Parle, “’tain’t fear iv him id make me. To my 
thinkin’ there ain’t much pluck in you, Sull O, but I'd scorn to be bally- 
raggin’ the name iv her thru the place.” 

“Think he wouldn’t fight, eh? More dangerous for that; a revenge- 
ful coward’s the worst enemy a man ever had. Keep your hands off him, 
my boy; or if you ever have a ti/t, give him a wide berth till you get the 
smith to make you an iron waistcoat. But what's the crowd round Widow 
Flynn’s for?” 

“ Oh, some new picthurs. Thim boys is the divils fur picthurs.” 
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CHAPTER IV. 


THE entire space opposite the shop windows was in the greatest commotion 
as they approached. 

“It’s the very moral iv him I tells yiz,” cried a boy of fourteen, in 
tattered corduroy trowsers, with only one leg. “ Luck at the eye iv him!” 

“ An’ that’s Martin goin’ to leather the head iv him!” roared another, 
“ Hit him, Martin!” he excitedly exclaimed. 

“Ay,” put in athird. “ Because he won’t give up Norah Flynn to 
him. There she is undher the three, an’ quiet an’ easy she’s takin’ it too, 
Morrow, mam,” added the urchin, familiarly nodding his head towards the 
supposed likeness of Miss Flynn. A roar of laughter followed the sally, 

This criticism was caused by the appearance of a frontispiece to a book 
in the window, where a lady was represented as being rescued from a 
ruffian by the opportune arrival of a sailor, in the usual hat with flying 
ribbons, baggy trowsers, and small shoes. 

The moment chosen for illustration was just as the ravisher bit the 


’ 


dust from a blow of a cudgel (something thicker than his leg) wielded by 
the victorious Jack. A church-steeple appeared over some trees in the 
distance, whilst the fair one, with remarkably smart gown and blue 
girdle, serenely contemplated the entire scene—combatants, church- 
steeple, and all—from a green mossy bank, on which she reclined in the 


most correct attitude. 

Sullivan not being a favourite with the boys, was doomed to give his 
name to the fallen man, who was represented very dark and scowling. 
Martin, on the contrary—a great friend of theirs, from his kindly manner 
—was just suited, in their minds, to be the hero; and then the youngsters’ 
quick wit soon found in the female a very natural cause of quarrel between 
the men. 

“‘ Hit him, Martin!” shouted the lad. 

“ Martin, Martin, Martin, hit him!” screamed the parrot. 

“ Bedad, it’s proud myself id be to see Sull Dhu get that same,” 
observed another. 

“Sull, Sull, Sull, ah, ah,” roared the bird; “ Sull, Sull, Martin, 
Martin, hit him, hit him, aw, aw, Poll, Poll, poor Polly.” 

“‘ Dirty Sull,” prompted a youngster. 

“ Dirty Sull; dirty, dirty, dirty Sull,” bawled the parrot. 

“ Here’s Martin hisself, an’ the captin—let ’em in,” observed another. 

“ Ay, and wilcum,” cried a third. 

“ Wilcum, wilcum,” shouted the parrot, with double force; “ wilcum, 
Martin, hit him, hit him, hit him, aw, aw, Poll, Poll, Polly, dirty Sull, 
dirty Sull, dirty, dirty, ah, ah, ah, ha,” and up the window-frame and over 
the door the bird twisted and screamed. 

“T’'m thinkin’ it’s mad they is altogether,” cried the widow. ‘ Parrot 
an’ boys, won’s as bad as t’other. Git out iv that!” she added, shaking a 
rather formidable-looking fist at the crowd, 
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« Git out iv that, dirty dog,” broke in Polly; “ dirty dog, dirty Sull, 
dirty, dirty, hit him, hit him, hit him, aw, aw, aw.” 

Laughing, the two men advanced into the shop, Mrs. Flynn vainly 
endeavouring to restore order; but the louder she spoke, the louder 
pawled the parrot, cheered on by its admirers, until the deafened woman 
was glad to beat a retreat, leaving her tormentors in full possession. 

Meantime, Ells and his companion had proceeded round the counter 
on Norah’s side, and taken seats near the fair young mistress of the 
establishment. ‘This was a liberty permitted to few: the captain’s pre- 
sence (always welcome) alone secured it for Parle. Norah never allowing. 
Sullivan, applied the same rule to her other suitor; but Ells had laughed 
down her objections, and there he now sat within the sacred precincts. 

“One would think they were a new-married couple outside, fighting 
over the honeymoon,” grinned the captain. “It’s good for you and 
Martin to get used to it. Eh, Norah?” 

“ Musha, it’s the likes iv you id say it,” replied the girl, pretending to 
pout. ‘ Bedad, it’s too much sinse I have to be thinkin’ iv sich. Arrah, 
lave it, will you? ” she went on, addressing Martin ; “ lave it, an’ go round. 
Shure it’s Sull id put his two eyes on kippeens to sit there.” 

“ An did you ivir let him,” asked the young man, looking reproach- 
fully. 

“Divil a fut!” she answered hastily. 

Just at this moment Sullivan himself approached, having heard the 
laughing and screaming. 

“Dirty, dirty,” roared the bird; “hit him, hit him, Martin, Martin, 
hit him, aw, aw.” 

“ What’s the matther?” he asked a boy on the skirt of the crowd. 

The small boy, taken by surprise, and unable (at the instant) to coin 
an untruth, blurted out, “ Plase, Mr. Sull, it’s only Tommy Jones as ses 
Martin Parle’s leatherin’ the head iv you, in the pictur, and Miss Norah’s 
parrot’s laffin’ ready to bust at it.” 

With dark looks, two strides brought the angry man close to the 
culprit Jones, who was prompting Polly to all sorts of remarks. “ Aw, 
aw, aw, dirty Sull,” he was just saying, when a back-handed cuff 
stretched him in the mud, scattering the youngsters in all directions. 

Sullivan was eyeing the culprit, possibly intending further punishment, 
when his glance fell on the party inside, and he instantly entered the shop, 
Jones continuing the phillaloo with double force, while the parrot, scream- 
ing, and wheeling and twisting over the window and down the door- 
posts, finally took its station on the little railing round the upper part 
of the counter, where, knowingly turning its head from side to side, it 
seemed to watch proceedings. 

His heart bursting with a jealousy he did not know how to vent, Sull 
Dhu addressed Widow Flynn with “ Ain’t it a shame an a schandal for a 
desint woman like you to incurridge thim blackguards?” 

“ Shame an schandal yirsilf, an’ take it back wid my blessin’,” retorted 
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that fiery person, “ an’ I workin’ mesilf to an ice. 
me, man?” 

Foiled with the widow, “ Well,” he said, turning round, “TI knows, 
anyhow, there’s thim likes to hear me abused, tho’ maybe they’d not take 

the chance iv sayin’. it afore me thirsilves.” And he fixed his frowning 
look on Martin. 

What reply there might have been, it is impossible to say, but Norah 
managed, unseen, to place a hand on her young neighbour's arm, and he 
certainly fancied he -heard the words, “‘ For my sake.” At all events, he 
sat perfectly quiet, whilst Ells tried to laugh matters over. 

“ Why, Sullivan, my boy, you've lost all the fun. There’s been a bit 
of a tongueing match outside, and, as usual, the Pollies had last word— 
women always have, you know.” 

Murtah Sullivan had: spoken his first taunt under the influence of 
passion, but he well knew Parle fully felt it, and yet had let it pass 
unnoticed. To a cowardly-hearted man nothing is so delightful as acting 
the bully, so Sull went on: 

“°Tain’t iv wimmin I’m talkin’, Captin Ells, but: thim as shelthers 
thirsilves behind thim. Aw’ a dirty mane thing it’is too.” 

Even yet Parle remained still, though. his face flushed like fire. The 
other's audacity increasing with impunity, he was about to add some 
grosser insult, when Polly, roused by the well-remembered word “ dirty,” 
screamed out, in piercing accents, close to his ear— 

“ Dirty, dirty, Martin, Martin, hit him, hit him, dirty Sull, dirty Sull, 
aw, aw, wa, wah.” 

But the last word ended in a choking screech, for the infuriated man, 
forgetting all in passion, dashed the unfortunate bird to the ground, where 
it lay fluttering in the agonies of death. 

“Qh, my parrot, my poor parrot! ” exclaimed Norah, running round, 
but even as-she spoke, Parle, clearing the counter ata bound, had Sullivan 
by the throat, forcing him backwards into the street, and hissing into his 
ear the words, “ Coward an’ ruffin, you’ve earned it!” Then, forcing Sull 
towards a pool of water near the end of the house, he rolled him in 
head over heels; returning, without a second look, to comfort his. sweet- 
heart for the loss of her bird. 

“Oh, Martin! he killed her. Poor Polly ill nivir spake’ agin!” she 
went on, whilst she hugged the dead favourite to her bosom. ‘The 
brute! shure it’s how he'd thrate a Christhan iv he dared, the poor 
innocent thing that didn’t know what it spoke! ” 

“ That's it,” said Ells, trying to make light of the affair, though any 
one might see he felt otherwise. ‘ That’s it, my dear. Women never do 
so much mischief as when they talk what they don’t understand, as they 
often do. I suppose that’s why all parrots are Pollies. But never mind; 
if Martin ‘ll come over with me this trip (fear I’d forget it), I'll give you 
another; talks twice as much, and screams—lord, how it does scream! I 
backed it’ once against the church bells in our place, and the ringers 
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hadn’t a chance. Beat them hollow, in spite of two glasses of gin apiece, 
and unlimited bread-and-cheese. My Poll had the last word—bhad 
indeed—positive fact.” 

During this speech he kept (unseen by Parle) winking at Norah, in a 
manner conveying to her that he had reasons for wishing to withdraw the 
young man for a time from Ballyvookan. Guessing that something had 
occurred between him and Sullivan (with whose revengeful disposition 
she was well acquainted), the girl at once smothered her own grief, 
feigning the greatest anxiety that her lever should embrace Ells’s offer, 
and return with this wonderful bird. 

“Do, Martin, do go. Shure I'll nivir forgit it to you. I wouldn’t 
gratify that dirty black baste iv a man, to see the throuble he put on me, an’ 
| idout me pet parrit ; shure the shop id be nothin’ idout a parrit, Martin.” 

“ Can’t the captin bring it hisself?” said Parle, suspiciously. ‘ What 
fur should I go?” 

“Me!” demanded Ells. “Isitme? Id forget it before I was half- 
way across. It’s out of sight out of mind with me.” 

“'There’s many might do that same,” remarked the other, scratching his 
head, and looking from Norah to Ells, and from him to the widow, who 
had remained in a wonderful state of quietude during the entire affair. 

No sooner, however, had she encountered Martin’s look, than, spring- 
ing at once into activity, she rushed from her own side into the space 
between the two counters opposite the door, and, seizing him by the 
breast, wheeled him with a jerk face to face with herself. 

“Js it afeerd iv him that you is?” she thundered. “Is it? let him 
darken me door, iv he dar, that’s all! Let me catch him throw the 
dawnyest luck at her,” pointing to Norah; “an’ that I miten’t but I'll 
cut the ugly head off you, Sull O, wid this!” she added, flourishing a 
formidable-looking bacon-knife. 

“Thank ye, mam,” said Martin, delighted at her words, but rather 
nervous at the close proximity of the bacon-knife. 

“Don’t spake to me!” she went on. “ Incurridge blackguards, 
indeed—an’ to me face! Luck at home fur ’em, ye black-harted ripro- 
bate ; aw thin, haw, haw!” laughing hysterically. ‘* Wasn't it grate the 
way you rowled him in the pond? anyhow, you done that illigant! You 
may go to Chaney, my boy, iv you likes, fur him or his coortin’; an 
whin the crather cums, won’t I make it schreech dirty Sull. An it’s dirty 
enuf yiz was, risin’ frum the pond! Bedad, I'll nivir forgit it, an’ I kilt 
entirely wid the laffin’.” With the last word, Widow Flynn retired to her 
corner, subsiding into a chair in a state of extreme prostration. 

“ Well,” demanded Martin, ‘‘ you won't forgit me, Norah—you won’t 
be like what the captin ses ?” 

The girl’s lips were silent, but her eyes spoke eloquently enough. 

“Thin I'll do yer biddin’ idout more words,” he continued. “My 
life’s in your keepin’, Norah. Good-by,” holding out his hand; “ shure 
you won’t be hard on me whin I cums back ?” 
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“‘ Good-by, Martin,” she responded, with a warm grasp and a look of 
love shining in her moist eyes. ‘‘ Good-by, an’ God bless you; ’twon’t be 
fur long. You dun me biddin’ now, maybe some one id do another body's 
biddin’ next.” Turning to Mrs. Flynn,—*“ Good-by, mam,” said Martin; 
‘an’ I’m very obleeged to you fur yer frindship.” But that lady, her 
bosom yet palpitating with excitement, exclaimed,—“ Whin I was a girl, 
*tain’t that way I'd part a boy was crassin’ the salt say at my word.” 

Reading in Norah’s face consent, through her blushes, Martin passed 
over and kissed her more than once, whilst Ells and the mother seemed 
in close conversation ; both men then left, one of them scarcely feeling the 
ground he walked on. 


CHAPTER V. 


“You’Lt have a good watch-dog in the widow,” remarked Ells, as they 


walked quickly to Parle’s residence. ‘ Wouldn’t advise him to come within 
reach of her chain. Make up your kit quick, we’ve no time to lose; but, 
hallo, if that isn’t our friend waiting at the door.” 

“No, no, my lad,” he muttered, as if apostrophizing Sullivan, who 
was yet some way off. “No, no, we'll have no knife-work just now. I’ve 
a little thing here to stop that;” alluding to a piece of whalebone with a 
lump of lead at each end, which the captain always carried when on shore. 

To his astonishment, however, the man approached Parle with a 
smooth countenance; and, holding out his hand, said, ‘‘I desarved what 
I met, fur I forgot mesilf wid the passhin the boys put on me.” 

“ W-h-e-w !” went Ells, with a gentle whistle. 

But Martin was just in the humour to shake hands with anybody. 
The superiority he now felt sure of possessing in Norah’s affections made 
him generous, and at once he accepted the offer; with—‘ I'd have stud a 
deal, Sull, but bedad I couldn’t stand that.” 

Captain Ells, who had never taken his gaze off, observed Sullivan 
seize the under lip between his teeth as in a spasm, whilst his face became 
darkly pale; but he only replied, turning away, “ Say no more, we're 
frinds now, I suppose?” 

The captain remained silent until Sull had got some distance; then, 
with a little chuckle, remarked, “ Honest-hearted chap that! Quite 
mistook him !” 

*‘ Thrue enuf fur us both,” was the reply. 

“ To be sure it is; but get your things. Hurry!” 

In a quarter of an hour they were on board, and in an hour the 
Hannah was under sail. As she got in motion, Martin was looking 
towards Norah’s house, fancying he saw her, when Ells came close, saying 
in a low tone, “ How far do you think that shore is from us?” 

“ Why,” answered the other, “‘ maybe fifty or sixty yards.” 

“Just so,” was the reply. “ Well, you’ve escaped the other world, 
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this time, by exactly that distance! Oh, you may stare; but it’s true. 
If you were over there, I’d not give fourpence for your life any minute.” 

“ My life?” 

“ Ay, yours. You didn’t see Sullivan’s face ; I did. If ever there 
was murder in a face, ’twas there.” 

“ An’ ’twas fur fear you tuck me wid you! Iv I'd a known it, I 
wouldn’t have gone fur morthial man. I ain’t afeerd iv him,-nor no one, 
an’ I don’t think he’d do the like. He’s crass an’ he’s sulky, I don’t say 
he ain’t; but the likes iv that. Anyhow, I wouldn’t skulk from no won.” 

“ Faith, we all know you're foolish and positive enough, Martin; but 
what could we do when you didn’t get the waistcoat from the smith as I 
told you?” 

Could Parle have been aware of the feelings with which one indi- 
vidual beheld his departure from the shore, it is probable he might have 
felt more grateful to the master of the Hannah than he did. Stamping 
his foot in impotent rage, Sullivan threw his dark scowl across the waste of 
waters, each moment increasing between himself and the object of his hatred. 

“Gone frum me!” he muttered. “ Twas that Ells done it; I'd 
have humbugged hissilf, but t’other won seen it. Tuck him away afeerd 
iv me—I wid the mark iv his hand on me, and no rivinge! No, but 
what am I sayin’? Maybe it’s fur the best. °Tis poor rivinge it id be 
iva man war found out. I ain’t fit fur it now—I'd go too suddint ; but iv 
I don’t have it yit, may all the divilsin hell have me. Wid me passhin an’ 
that cursed burd, I’m afeerd Norah ’Il nivir make it up: anyhow I’ll thry. 
Iv I could only do it soft! Ill thry hard. Iv I fail, let thim all mind— 
Ballyvookan ill nivir forgit me. I'll have it towld her how scrry I am— 
that the greef ill nivir lave me till she makes frinds ; an’ how I'd give me 
heart’s blood for her sake, an’ how I forgave all he dun because I vexed 
her, An’ now I'll go home an’ say nothin’. He won’t be back these two 
months; I'll work aisy, an’ not spile it agin wid me timper.” 

In consequence of this determination, day after day passed without 
Norah seeing anything of Sull Dhu, and the resolutions with which she 
had armed herself to resist advances, seemed likely to rust from want of 
the necessity for use. The widow, too, who at first made a great show of 
the bacon-knife and her intentions, began by degrees to withdraw her 
mind altogether from the subject; and, but for the loss of the parrot, 
things had reverted nearly to their original state. It was the month of 
March, and the Hannah was not expected before the 21st of May, on 
which evening she was to be looked for. About six weeks prior to this, 
Mrs. Mallowney entered the shop, in which Norah was sitting, to purchase 
a skein of thread, and casually remarked— 

“Shure, mam, it’s lonely the place is idout the burd, the crather. 
Bad cess to him that kilt it!” 

“Indeed,” replied the girl, “I misses it, but don’t spake hard agin the 
unforthunate man. It’s pity an’ not blame him I duz, whin the passhin 
gits the betther iv him.” 
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“ Bedad thin, you might say that iv you seen him,” responded 
Mrs. Malignay:; ; “the mother that owned him wouldn’t know him this 
blessed hour, an’ it’s thinkin’ I am the heart’s bruck acrass in him.” 

“Why, what’s the matther wid him?” said Norah, a little curious. 

“ Musha thin, mysilf can’t well say what’s over him, but purshuin t 
me an’ the way he sits wid his chin on his fist luckin’ into the fire, an’ 
the blowin’ iv sighs that cums out iv him, me jewel, you'd think ‘twas 
kindlin’ the turf on the greesha he was.” 

“‘ Maybe it’s bad wid the fever he is, God betune us.” 

“ *Twas jist that same war in me own hed,” replied her customer, “ 
he cummin’ in among the six childher, not to spake iv the husband's 
brother’s wife’s cousin’s dauter, a little thuckeen iv a girl does be tidyin’ 
the house for us, an’ the likes iv that. An’ I up an’ I axes him, ‘ Arrah, 
ses I, ‘Sull asthore, is it the fever (glory be to God) that’s over you?’ 
‘No, thin, Mrs. Mallowney, mam,’ ses he, ‘it ain’t.”. ‘ An’ what’s ailin’ 
you intirely?’ ses I; ‘shure the half iv youain’t in it.’ ‘Oh, but it’s the 
hart’s dyin’ off in me buzzum for the way I thrated that darlint girl,’ ses 
he; ‘an’ didn’t you hear I kilt her pet burd?’ ses he. ‘I did,’ ses J. 
‘ Well,’ ses he, ‘I wish I'd have kilt mesilf first, as I ought, mam,’ ses he, 
“an’ roasted mesilf, feathers an’ all,’ seshe. ‘Iv she’d et me it’s more nor | 
desarved,’ ses he, ‘an’ shure it’s worse nor that I got, an’ bore idout risin’ 
a finger, because I vexed her,’ ses he. ‘ An’, Mrs. Mallowney, mam,’ ses he, 
‘fur yer life nivir say a word to her about it, till I’m in the ground; it's 
there I'll soon be,’ ses he. But murther in ages,” exclaimed the narrator 
suddenly, “iv it ain’t gone an’ towld all, I dun, an’ kill me he would 
iv he know’d it.” 

A good deal of this went to Norah’s heart. She knew the man loved 
her, and that he had committed the rash act in passion. The dismal 
picture drawn by Mrs. Mallowney touched her much. 

“ You may tell him I forgive him,” she said, “but fur yer life don’t 
minshin his name furnint my mother; she’s intirely agin him.” 

** Wouldn’t you say that to hisself? ” insinuated the woman. 

“My mother id go mad, iv he darkened the door. Here she is!” 
said Norah. in a fright. 

Some time after this conv ersation it so acuaneien Mrs. Flynn resolved 
to clear out and arrange a large press which opened under the counter on 
her side. Finding continual stooping wearisome, she brought out a straw 
boss to sit on, and was thus comfortably on a level with the shelves, 
her head below the boarding. Norah, engaged knitting, had altogether 
forgotten her mother’s presence in the shop. Suddenly a little chap popped 
in, dashing as quickly out: this being nothing singular, the girl only 
raised her eyes, lowering them again to her work. Soon after, a shadow 
fell across the window, as of some one passing: the knitter was too late 
to see more than that it wasa man. A minute more and Sullivan stood 
before her. He looked somewhat paler than usual, and a dark semicircle 
under the eyes gave a pitiful expression to his face, 
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“ T cum to have yer furgivness frum yer own mouth,” he said. 
“ Then you have it an’ wileum,” answered Norah, “ bekaise it’s pity 


you I duz, whin the passhin’s on you.” 


“Won't you shake hands in frindship, anyhow?” he wenton. “I 
won't ax more nor that at prisint.” 

“I’m reddy an’ willin’,” she replied, “‘to shake hands wid all God’s 
Christhan crathers in frindship. Iv you spakes iv more you'd betther not, 
fur I don’t want it, nor I-won’t listen to it.” 

“ Brave you'd listen to others,” he said, his face flushing at her decided 
words and tone ; “ay, to thim id take a man unawars, and thin run 
away fur the fear.” 

“Ty you manes Martin Parle, you manes a lie,” she answered pas- 
sionately. ‘‘He went wid Captain Ells at my biddin’, an’ not fur fear iv 
the likes iv you.” 

“Thin you sint him, .afeerd ’'d make him pay fur what he dun; 
an’ glad an’ willin’ he was to go,” responded Sullivan spitefully. 

“T don’t deny,” replied Norah, ‘“‘ that I made an excuse to sind the 
boy, tho’ I didn’t incense him into it; an’ iv you must larn, ‘twas bekaise 
] knowed the vinom’s in yer heart, I done it. It’s sorry I am you ivir in- 
thired the door, making me commit sin, wid the pisined tongue iv you.” 

“ Then he'll soon lave it!” screamed Mrs. Flynn, jumping up like 
Jack-in-the-bex, seizing the bacon-knife and rushing round, knocking her 
shin at the same time against a pitch-pot. ‘The curse iv Crumwell on 
yiz fur a pot! yir everywhere!” rubbing her shin. Then turning to 
Sullivan, “ Ye villian, what brings you here agin? duz ye want to finish 
her as ye dun the parrit? See to this!” brandishing the knife; “iv you 
don’t lighten the ground yer standin’ on, J’ll make yer ugly face tin times 
uglier nor “tis; an’ it’s afeerd I am I ain’t doin’ me juty as I promised 
the day he rowled you so illigant in the owld pond! And mark you, 
I shurely will iv you stop! We don’t want to incurridge blackguards 
here—ha! ha! Duz you rimimbir yer own words, alanna machree? 
Bedad yer mind ill soon be aisy, plase God. Whin he cums back, iv 
she’s sed be me, she'll stop nor stay, but just go wid him afore the 
preest ; an’ her heart’s the same road long ago. ‘There’s news for you 
to put in your pipe, me bouchal! An’ thin lit me see iv you dar cum 
ballourin’ an’ bawlin’ at dasint wimmin’s doors, when we’ve a man to the 
fore—able, ay, begorra, an’ willin’ too, to rowl you in the pond!” 

One would have fancied this enough to set Sullivan frantic; but at 
first, astonishment kept him quiet, for he believed Norah alone in the 
shop ; and when the widow popped up, her murderous attitude gave him 
a moment’s thought. As her laugh ceased, seeing the ground completely 
cut from under him, his resolution was taken. 

“ Mam,” he said to Mrs. Flynn, “ you’ll maybe rimimbir the day you 
druv a man to the worst. Norah, I meant you well. I'd have dun me 
best fur you, but I'll throuble yiz no more, nor Ballyvookan neither— 
it’s no place fur me now.” 
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Saying this slowly, despair adding to it a sort of dignity, he turned 
and walked out. 

“ Divil a won iv me but I'll let a screech afther him,” exclaimed 
Mrs. Flynn, running towards the door; but Norah interfered. 

“For the love iv God, don’t, mother! the man’s half mad as it jis, 
Oh, mother, you were too hard on him.” 

“ Bad luck to the taste, he desarved it!” said Widow Flynn. 

In a few days after this it became known that Sull Dhu had left the 
place, it was said to rejoin his people near Ballynaskelleys Bay. 


CHAPTER VI. 


THE evening of the 20th of May drew to a close, and as the sun neared 
the western horizon on that day, there was an appearance of bad weather, 
which, with a sough in the sea, foreboded, the fishermen thought, heavy 
gales from the eastward. 

“ T wish the Hannah war cum, or not to cum till it’s over,” said one, 
“Tv she war here now she’d be safe; but I’m thinking it’s a heavy 
say she’ll bring wid her before to-morrow nite.” 

Almost as he spoke a sail was descried, and the men collected in 
groups, discussing the probability of its being the schooner. 

“ Shure it’s to-morrow nite he’s to come, ain’t it?” asked one of another. 

“ But I tell you,” was the reply, “ Ells is a mity cute chap, an’ hasa 
deal iv knowledgable things in that cabin iv his. I misjudge but it’s smelt 
the gale he dun, an’s here afore it.” 

“ T dunna know that, either,” remarked a third. 

“Tt’s him, I ses,” cried a young man who had been for some time 
scrutinizing the approaching vessel, with his hand shading his eyes. “It’s 
him, I tells yiz! I sees the piece in his fore-topsail where our Tim threw 
the pipe-light, whin they war puttin’ in the new bowlt-rope. Hurrah, boys, 
here he comes, wid a dhrop iv the right sort, I'll go bail.” 

And hurrah it was, for Ells was always ready to splice the main-brace 
after work. 

Great was the hand-shaking which took place on all sides when the 
vessel was safe in the cove—a proceeding the difficulty of which consisted 
in the number of volunteers tumbling over each other. 

“Now, my lads,” said Ells, “ before you drink my health—I know 
you're willing—there’s a little more you can do for me. You've a hawser 
or two, some of you, haven’t you?” 

“‘ Begorra we have, captin, an’ more nor you'll want.” 

“‘ Ay, ay, so much the better; can’t have too many; bear a hand; 
will you hitch them together, my lads! And, I say, no slippery knots.” 

“ Divil a fear iv that,” said the men. 

“You can spare me a couple of your anchors,” continued Ells; “1 
ain’t going to carry them off for toothpicks, you know.” 
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«But you beats all, captin,” laughed the others. “ Will thim two 
do?” pointing to a couple on shore. 

“First rate. Now then, some of you jump into the boat; heave one 
end of the hawsers aboard me. All right, pass it forad, men, and make 
fast to the bits! You ashore, reeve the other end through the anchor 
rings, so; not too small a noose—I want both to bite. Hand them into the 
boat, and, lads, you pull well out. Watch my hand, I'll steer you. When 
I say heave, over with them; there’s no knowing what’s brewing there,” 
pointing to the sky. “If it came dead in, we'd have nothing for it but 
to warp out and trust to her wings; it mightn’t be so easy to run a line 
out with a sea on.” 

“ Thrue for you, captin.” 

“ And I say, boys, pay away the hawser to them. That's it, keep 
clear. Off you go! pull for grog.” 

Away they went, a man in the stern-sheets paying out the rope, whilst 
Ells stood on the heel of the schooner’s bowsprit, motioning his hand, first 
one way, then another, then straight on, until he had got several fathoms of 
hawsers fast to the anchors, in the position he wished, when a downward 
wave with the loud shout of “ Heave,” was instantly followed by a splash 
from the boat as the anchors were sent to find their watery bed. 

“ Now then,” continued the captain to his crew, “ haul in the slack 
handsomely. Do they hold?” 

“ Ay, ay, sir.” 

“Belay then. No, not so taut, our motion might budge them; ease 
off an inch—so—there you are. Now, boys, hurrah for grog. Some of you 
send across the mountains, our friends don’t expect me so soon. Tell 
Moran I've the tea and tobacco for him this time, and tell Delaney, at 
the shop, he never dipped a customer’s tongue in such brandy.” 

“Give me a glass,” said Pat Walsh, pulling off his brogues—‘ Give 
me a glass, captin, and I'll go ; I'll tell Moran an’ Delaney ibout the tay an’ 
tibacci, an t’other thing too, only I misrimimbers it.” 

Ells handed down a bottle and glass to Pat, who eyed them in a rather 
comical way, until scratching his head, he whispered his neighbour— 
“Shure it ain’t a grand thing like that,” pointing to the glass, “ I’m used 
to, at all at all. Bedad the bottle’s good enuf fur the likes iv me,” and 
next moment his face was turned to the clouds, with the bottle at his 
mouth, bottom upwards. 

“ Halloo!” said Ells, stooping over to seize it—“ if you do that you'll 
misremember more than my message. Why, you've drunk half a bottle of 
neat brandy at a drink.” 

“Nate!” cried Pat, “no nater thing you ivir seen. Shure it’s me 
mouth howlds an exact glass, divil a lie. "Twould be the illigantist 
measure on arth barrin’ the holes in it. Halloo! whack, whack. Halloo!” 
and off he started like a deer. 

“T hope he won’t get into trouble from what he drank,” remarked 
Ells. “T'was too much for him.” 
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“ Arrah, what’s to hurt him?” asked old Bill Leary, holding out th 
glass. “Iv it’s sthrong itself, shure he put both hands to it. Mus 
here’s to you, captin, an’ long life an’ more power. An’ here’s to yoy, 
Martin asthore, it’s yerself ill have it all yir own way now wid the 
Girsha— Sull Dhu’s gone clane off fur ivir.” 

“ Gone?” exclaimed Parle—“ Gone where?” 

“To the devil most likely,” remarked Ells. “ He was heading tha 
way when I last saw him. Come on, Jack. You're too modest, I suppose, 
to look at your pretty face im a glass of brandy.” 

Jack Meyler was notorious as the ugliest man in the parish, and whils 
he was being laughingly shoved up as Handsome Jack, old Bill Leary 
was explaining to Martin “ that Sull wasn’t gone there at all at all.” 

“Tt’s only to Ballynaskelleys Bay he’s gone, they ses. Shure it’s his 
cumhither he thought to put on her agin, afther the parrit an’ all, but the 
mother went at him wid a knife an’ thought to skin him. They had to pu 
a hot coal on her nose to get her frum him. Divil.a word iv lie in it.” 

“ Duz you tell me so? * said the other. And small time elapsed before 
he might be seen hastening towards the shop, bearing an immense wire 
cage, where swung a fine grey parrot, which, from time to time, poured 
forth screams amply justifying the character given by Captain Ells. 

Norah received her lover with unconcealed delight; and the widoy 
(having boastingly described her exploit in driving off Sullivan, and th 
advice she told him she’d give the girl on Parle’s return), retired to the 
inner room, affording an opportunity in the situation of affairs. 

We shall pry no further into lovers’ secrets, but when Martin left an 
hour .afterwards, his head was very erect, and his step very light. He 
shook Mrs. Flynn cordially by the hand, and, as that lady afterwards 
informed a crony of hers in confidenee, “ She knowed be the stip dv hin, 
and the blaze on her face, that Norah’d soon put aman at the bottom ir 
the little cabin. And why fur not, Mrs. McDarmit, mam, shouldn’t she 
do that same ?” 

The schooner’s premature arrival caused such delay, before thos 
concerned could be assembled, that although hard work was not spared 
through the night, a good deal of Mr. Delaney’s brandy was yet on boarl 
when the morning was far advanced. The people required rest, and it 
was resolved to knock off until next evening, when the vessel could clear 
early and leave, unless prevented by the gale’s blowing up. 

Ells, fatigued: by his exertions, turned in, but Parle, too much in love 
for sleep, having coaxed Norah out.of doors, she proceeded at a later hour 
towards a high headland over the cove in which the Hannah lay, ant 
where Martin awaited her; there, seated amongst the rocks, intent only 
on each other, they passed some time, until he was roused by her saying 
“‘ she must lave him now. an’ go home.” 

Looking upwards, his eye fell suddenly. om the sails of a vessel in the 
offing, and, pausing as he was about to reply, He examined this object 
closely. There could be no doubt; a large cutter lay some miles off 
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The wind, about south-east, was blowing half a gale, and the stranger 
kept a free course several points to the northward of east, under a fore 
and main sail, but, as seemed strange to him, without a reef in either. 

“ Couldn’t you stop a little longer? ” he at length said. 

“Maybe it’s vexed the mother id be iv I did,” she replied; adding, 
“ You'd better not keep wid me; it’s only talkin’ they'll be.” 

“JT wouldn’t much mind that, now,” he remarked; “ only I’d like to 
know what that won’s up to,” pointing to the vessel. 

“Why,” said she, “ what’s the hurt iv him there?” 

“Jt’s afther the schooner he mite be,” answered Parle, “ an’ the 
captin’s a good frind to us, Norah.” 

“ Bedad he’s all that. Is it stop and watch a bit you will?” 

“T’'ll see more iv him won way or t’other, afore I go, an’ run up to 
you whin I makes him out,” said her lover. 

So they parted; she homewards, he remaining fixedly gazing on the 
strange sail, which continued lying along the coast, but at such a distance 
off as rendered seeing her, except from this high land, almost impossible. 
“T’ll soon know,” he soliloquized ; “iv it’s rite bisness he’s on he'll lave 
us afore long. But ain’t it a quare fancy it is, anyhow—fur a man id be 
in a hurry outside sich a time as this—to carry only sail id dhraw a 
wether hellum rite acrass, an’ scarce git a mile an hour out iv her, an’ 
she'd be morthial fast in a minnit, too; there ain’t as much as a stop on 
his gaff-topsail, an’ what signifies the time he’d be gettin’ it an’ the jib.” 

Meantime the cutter, after standing on for an hour or so, suddenly 
swinging her bows to the wind, fell gradually off on the other tack, 
until she lay as far to the westward of south as she had before been 
to the northward of east. 

The moment he saw this, Parle exclaimed— 

“It’s fur no good yer there! I'll tell the captin.” 

Ells was speedily aroused, and mounting the rigging, glass in hand, 
one look sufficed— 

“Tt’s the Wasp '—they’ll be standing in next,” he added, gaining 
the deck. ‘Here, men, all hands, clap on the warp; we'll baulk him 
yet. Leave this we must, gale or no gale. Bear a hand. Buoy that 
hawser, and stretch along with it: they'll pick it'up themselves. Haul 
with a will, men; he’ll be down on us in no time: one of you run out and 
clear away the jib for hoisting; see all ready aft there to get sail on her,” 
he shouted. ‘That's it, men; haul, and away she goes. Now you, 
Johns, stand by the helm; mind, I'll cant her to port. We'll stand to 
the norard and eastard as long as we can; do you mind?” 

“ Ay, ay, sir,” said Johns. 

Leaving the Hannah’s captain using every means to escape, aided by 
his staunch friend, Martin Parle, we must take our readers some days 
back, and to a different scene. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


Wuen Sullivan quitted Ballyvookan, although determined on revenge, no 
regular plan had been decided in his mind ; revenge he’d take, but as 
to the how, remained unsettled. Not having met friends or relations for 
years, he turned his steps homewards in the first instance, as some time 
must elapse before his rival would be even in the same country with 
himself. Reaching the paternal cottage, situated between Ballynaskelleys 
Bay and the Kenmare river, he was received with open arms, and could 
he, even now, have conquered his bad passions, might have lived and 
died in peace; but it seemed as if Satan, having infused hatred into his 
breast, resolved to place the means of gratification within reach speedily, 

One evening, he heard it generally spoken of that two cruisers, the 
Wasp and Kite, were lying in the river, and that night he fixed his 
proceedings ; this was on the 17th of May. 

About twelve o’clock next day, Captain Johnson, commanding H.1M.’s 
cutter Wasp, directed a boat to fetch off from a certain point a person, 
whom he descried through his glass waiting there. 

On gaining the deck this individual, a man in a large frieze-coat, at 
once descended with the commander to the cabin; after some time a 
signal was made for Captain Henderson, of the Kite, to come on board. 

“‘T wanted you, Henderson,” said Johnson, as the former entered, “ to 
hear what this man says. I suppose,” he added, turning towards the 
stranger, a scarcely perceptible sneer curling his lip, “I suppose I may 
as well speak plain at once, and tell him you wish to inform against your 
late companions?” 

“You may say what you likes,” answered the other, gruffly; “yiz 
can have ’em as I towld you, iv yiz ill do my biddin’.” 

“ Quarrel?” remarked Henderson. “Is that the cause, eh?” 

“ It’s no differ to you,” grumbled the man, “ what it is. I'll do asI 
ses, iv yiz ill do as I wants. Fifty pound ain’t much, I axes no more; 
only yiz must sind ’em all to sarve in the navvy, or I won't have hand 
nor part in it.” 

“‘See here, Henderson; he promises to bring us on that notorious 
chap, Ells, with a full cargo, for fifty pounds (reasonable enough). As for 
the fellows serving in the navy, it’s there they must go.” 

“ Sartin ?” demanded the informer. 

“ Certain enough. It’s the law—I’ll ensure that.” 

“ An’ I ain’t to be minshinned in it, at all at all?” 

“‘ How’s that ?” asked Henderson, sharply. 

“ Why, whin I puts yiz up to it, an’ what yiz ill do, it’s ashore agin 
I'll go ; yiz can pay me any time, I ain’t afeered but yiz will, an’ yiz ill 
take yer oath it’s aboord.a man-iv-war they'll go. Barrin’ that, divil a 
thrust I'd thrust ’em.” 

Henderson took the other on one side. “It’s all very well,” he said, 
“but how can we tell if it’s true, or what he’s after? it may be a lie to 
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set us out of the way, somewhere else. Ill tell you what I'd do—assent 
to all he asks, but as for quitting the vessel, I'd take, good care he did no 
such thing. When we have the informer literally sailing in the same 
poat there can be no mistake; and if it’s false, I’d let the men keel-haul 
him—you needn’t know it—a hint would do.” 

“« All right,” replied the other, laughing. 

“ Now, sir,” he continued to the stranger; “Captain Henderson and 
[agree you shall receive fifty pounds when you perform your promise ; 
you have my word the law will send them all to serve in the fleet ; as for 
bringing you forward, we don’t know who you are, and don’t want to 
know, so we can’t injure you; will that do?” 

The party addressed not perceiving the omission of a guarantee to 
land him, or perhaps considering it implied, declared “ it would,” 
and the trio proceeded to business, which being despatched, Henderson 
left. Johnson was yet speaking to the man, when, to his astonishment, 
the latter perceived the Wasp was under weigh. Immediately, he 
demanded to be put on shore according to arrangement. 

“J never promised any such thing,” said the other. 

“You've bruck yer word,” exclaimed the informer. “I towld yiz I 
wouldn’t stop aboord!” 

“Not I,” said Captain Johnson. “Go, if you like, only, as no boat 
leaves this vessel now, I fear you must swim. Come, my friend, if you’ve 
told the truth, you’ve nothing to fear; if they’re lies, I don’t know how 
it may be.” 

They had now gained the deck, and the unwilling passenger at once 
perceived the cutter was standing down mid-channel, under full sail, 
closely followed by her consort. For better for worse, he was associated 
in the enterprise. 

With a favourable breeze, the two cruisers soon found themselves 
clear of the Kenmare river, and hauling up for the Durseys, on a wind 
scant enough. Rounding them, Cape Clear could only be fetched by 
standing: first out to sea and then in, or what is called making a long leg 
and a short one; a mode of progress which, however tedious, troubled the 
commanders little, having plenty of time before them. By the morning 
of the 19th, the cape was weathered ; but the wind, which had backed to 
the northward and eastward, was dead against them, with a heavy sea. 
However, they carried on gallantly, and worked so well that on the even- 
ing of the 20th they had gained a position so close to the spot named by 
the informer as to be able to take it easy. The gale, continually shifting 
from one point to another, increasing in violence each moment, was now 
in the south-west, with a threatening sky ; but the two captains, in spite of 
this, met again to arrange their future proceedings. 

On this evening then, or rather night, the same party were assembled 
a before in the Wasp’s cabin, namely, Johnson, Henderson, and the 
former’s unwilling guest, who seemed as dark and sullen as ever. 

“We are, according to his account,” said the commander of the Wasp 
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(who was senior officer), “only about thirty miles from the spot. Am ] 
right?” he added, appealing to the informer. 

“Ty I dun rite, it’s howld: me. tung I wud, afther yer breakin’ yer 
word,” was the reply. ‘An’ iv I tells more, it ain’t fur love iv yiz.” 

“ We know enough to do without you,” Henderson answered severely, 
“ But I'd advise you, for your own sake, to mind what you're at. You've 
brought us a long way; take care it’s for something : I say, for your own 
sake.” 

“ Ay, an it’s fur that same I’ll do it,” he answered bitterly. ‘“ Fur me 
own sake, not fur yours, divil a taste iv it.” 

“ Come,” said Johnson, “ conae, that’s something like sense ; it’s natural 
for a man to take care of number one.” 

“ Number won or number divil,” exclaimed the other, passionately, 
“T'll do it. Ax what yiz wants, I'll anser, nivir fear. Yez are about thirty 
mile.” 

“ What I propose,” went on the senior captain, “is to stand right out, 
and fetch in opposite this Ballyvookan about noon to-morrow. As soon 
as I well sight the land, I'll keep her to the nor’ard and east’ard. By 
carrying only a fore and main we'll attract little notice, and have so hard 
a weather helm that, whilst seemingly pressed, we'll make little way; 
tack and tack will keep her there, and nothing making for the place can 
escape our seeing. He tells me she’s never in until late; but it’s well to 
be on the safe side. You had better get seventy or eighty miles offing to 
the south’ard and east’ard; then, if this wind holds, slant along nor’-east 
until opposite this same village, and about 4 p.m. bear right down on it. 
By then we'll have him between us, and with your weatherly position you 
can do what you please. Above all, don’t let him see you until he’s well 
inside, or he'll be off. If by any accident he got in-shore of me, I wonder 
what water he draws?” 

“T can tell yiz that same, thin,” said the stranger; “I seen it mesilf; 
it’s sivinteen fut.” 

“My own draught, or near it,” cried Johnson; “where he swims, | 
can. Do you understand it all now, Henderson?” 

“J think I do,” replied the other. 

“ T'll stand out at once; the more offing I have, the greater chance of 
getting him between us; that’s all we want.” 

“Mind he don’t sight you until he’s well inside,’ said Johnson. 
‘¢ Mind that, or he’ll give trouble.” 

The two officers then shook hands and parted, the Kite soon dis- 
appearing seawards. 
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Che Kimited Enlistment Act. 
By ONE WHO HAS SERVED. IN THE RANKS. 


_ oe 


Firty years ago, the private soldier in the British army had much to 
affer. Endless harassing toil, vexatious minutie of discipline, scant 
rations, and miserable pay, were his lot; the lash, the jail, and the gallows 
always threatened him. What rendered his lot the more galling, was that 
he was bound to it for life, or until “he was rendered unfit for further 
srvice by being worn out.” Thus even hope, our most lasting consoler, 
was dead to him. 

As the century advanced, and with it enlightenment and refinement, 
the private soldier’s condition was gradually ameliorated, and the restric- 
tin of punishments, abatement of tyranny, and additions to his food and 
jay, rendered his position more supportable. Still, however, he was bound 
to his cross for life—ad mortem aut impotentiam bounded his prospect; nor 
was it until the year 1847 that the military authorities, impelled to the 
sep by the dearth of recruits, and influenced somewhat by the public voice, 
agreed to forego their pound of flesh. In that year the enactment entitled 
the “Limited Enlistment Act” came into force; wherein the term of 
eilistment was limited to ten years for the foot-soldier and twelve for the 
iragoon. The option is given, with sundry inducements, to re-enlist at the 
expiration of that term; the foot-soldier for a second period of eleven years 
(making up an entire service of twenty-one years), the horseman for another 
twelve years, bringing the total up to twenty-four years. On the satis- 
factory completion of these terms, the soldier is entitled to a pension for 
the remainder of his life of the minimum value of eightpence a day. 

This enactment had a very beneficial effect, and no difficulty was found 
between the years 1847 and 1853 in supplying the current demands of 
the service. Its advantages were manifested to the full when those 
demands increased so vastly during the Crimean War, and it is not going 
too far to allege that but for the Limited Enlistment Act we should have 
hiled entirely (except at a huge expenditure of bounty-money) in finding 
a sufficient number of men willing to risk their lives in the Queen’s 
wiform. It is true that, even with its aid, we had to lower the standard 
of height and offer increased bounties, but still every one felt that the 
Limited Enlistment Act was our sheet-anchor. The Indian mutiny, and 
the re-organization of the Indian local army, made heavy demands on the 
country for recruits, but heavy as they were, with the help of the new Act 
and cf the ameliorations in the private soldier’s condition, inaugurated by 
the late Lord Herbert of Lea, we managed to meet them. 
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So up till the last twelve months everything went well with the army, 
In the year 1857, the first of those men who had enlisted under the new Ac 
had completed their limited service, and some reverted into civil life, 
while others were induced to take on again for a second period. As 
between the years 1847 and 1852 we had enlisted no exceptional number 
of recruits, so between the years 1857 and 1862 no exceptional number 
of time-expired men were entitled to their discharge. Of those thus 
entitled, about half re-enlisted, while an occasional reduction in the total 
strength of the army caused the loss of the other moiety to be less 
severely felt. 

It has often been remarked that an Insurance Office pays admirably on 
its first establishment, while as yet no claims fall due, and all is profit, but 
that the trial of its stability comes when the certain operations of Death 
begin to reveal themselves. So it is with the “ Limited Enlistment Act.” 
In 18538-4-5 the army called for an exceptional number of recruits, 
They came forward at the call, prompted mainly by the new Act, 
and now in 1863-4-5 we are called on to fulfil the engagements to 
which that Act binds us, and allow this exceptional number to take 
their discharge. So many have already gone that the standard of height 
has been lowered, and so many are shortly entitled to go that the 
authorities are disquieted as to how they are to be replaced. Could they, 
or a majority of them, be induced to remain for a second term of service, 
there would be no occasion to cast about for recruits, and as a veteran is 
honestly worth four recruits, this consummation is devoutly to be wished. 
The whole question excites much anxiety, not alone in the professional 
world; the newspapers discuss it without furnishing a satisfactory solu- 
tion; almost every second man we meet, who takes an interest in military 
matters, has his pet project, and none seem likely to effect a cure. Nor 
does the present writer pretend to settle the matter; he lays no claim to 
speak ex cathedrdé; but he has served in the ranks under the Limited 
Enlistment Act, and his experience may throw some light on the merits 
of the present régime. 

The question seems to resolve itself into two distinct branches. First, 
why we cannot procure recruits to fill the vacant gaps in our ranks, 
and why we cannot induce men whose first term has expired to “take 
on again; ” and secondly, what are the best steps to take to bring about 
these results so much desiderated. 

At first sight it would appear that the benefits of the new Act, which 
relieved our necessities of ’47 and succeeding years, would suffice to fetch 
us out of our present predicament. But this is not so, for circumstances 
have altered. Ireland used to furnish us with almost unlimited supplies 
of what is called the raw material. There are so many Irishmen now 
in most of our line regiments, that when an Englishman joins, he falls 
imperceptibly into the prevailing brogue, and ‘“ Arrah by Jasus !” and 
“Och, by the powers!” are expletives so universal that one would 
fancy the line was all Irish together. But this source is failing us with 
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startling rapidity. Emigration is carrying off the able-bodied population 
by wholesale; and the bones of those who in former times would have 
recruited the ranks of the Connaught Rangers, or the gallant “ Faugh- 
a-ballochs,” are now bleaching in the swamps of Virginia. Those who 
are left in the country fare better now than in the old days of “ praties 
and point,” and refuse to succumb to the recruiting sergeant’s assurances 
of butcher-meat every day. A period of peace, likewise, is not favourable 
to recruiting. When the country rang with the news of the Alma, and 
the illuminations blazed to celebrate the victory of Inkermann, every 
young fellow who was discontented at home, who wished to find credit 
in the eyes of his mistress, or who smarted at her disdain, every scape- 
grace who had outrun the constable, or who went in fear of certain 
responsibilities summed up in a statutory half-crown a week, every waif 
and stray which the whirlpool of society casts up, sought the scene of 
change, of concealment, of excitement, and of possible retrieval and credit. 
Honest Giles, too, his stagnant blood moved by stories of stirring fights, 
read by the smithy fire or the alehouse ingle, plucked up spirit to leave 
the plough-tail and go “ feight the Roosians.” In a time of peace, much 
of this is changed. Although the army is still used as a last resort by the 
dissolute, and Giles may still be tempted by the finery and cajolements of 
the recruiting sergeant, the fillip which war gives to the hot blood of youth 
is wanting. 

The “times” are changed, too, since 52. Commercial undertakings 
have multiplied, and fresh enterprises of great magnitude are entered into 
day by day. The demand for labour has increased, partly from this cause, 
and partly because emigration has diminished the number of applicants ; 
and wages have risen accordingly. Few who are able and willing to 
work need be unemployed, and every one. who is in work earns fair wages. 
Meanwhile the inducements held out by the army remain stationary. The 
bounty offered to the recruit in hard cash is lightly esteemed by a man 
who can earn it every week in carrying bricks, and the advantages of a 
free kit are not appreciated by one who knows that it is available to him 
only as a soldier. The fourpence or sixpence which forms the daily pay 
of a foot-soldier or a dragoon, seems a despicable pittance to one who, 
when in work, spends as much in ale before breakfast, and although when 
out of work he has often neither beer nor bread, he is obstinately blind to 
the advantages of a life which insures him, come bad times or good times, 
sufficient food, good clothes, and warm shelter. 

Now, the money expended in the soldier’s maintenance is not far 
short, inelusive of every item, of 15s. a week; and it has been proposed 
to allow him the personal disposal of a larger sum of nett pay than he 
now receives, and permit him to expend this, as in civil life, in his own 
subsistence. This scheme is well meant, but, as every one knows who 
knows the private soldier, utterly impracticable. Give ten private soldiers 
10s. each on Saturday night, and tell them that this sum is to find them 
in food until that day week; I challenge every candid man in the army to 
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deny the assertion that two-thirds of the number will be drunk on Sunday, 
and penniless on Monday. Do what you can, you cannot make a soldier 
with money in his pocket provident; beer has ever been, and ever will be 
his passion, for which he will even go without food. This the authorities 
know well, when even on the line of march they will not allow the soldier 
the hard cash to pay for his own dinner, but compel his billet to find him 
with a sufficient meal, for which an officer pays. What happens when a 
soldier wants to buy a new article of clothing? Does he save his money 


like other people? Not very often; for he knows he is not master of 


himself ; he has to go to his officer, and request to be put on stoppages 
for the amount, or more frequently he goes without the article, at what- 
ever inconvenience, till his superiors notice the want, and supply it to 
him whether he will cr not. It is impossible to make soldiers, as a body, 
abandon the maxim, “sufficient for the day is the evil thereof;” they 
cannot be taught provident habits. 

It is true that the soldier’s daily stipend is increased after some period 
of service by good-conduct pay, whereby, should his conduct be good 
during the first three years of his career, he is put in possession of an addi- 
tional penny a day, and, on the lapse of another five years of unchequered 
rectitude, he becomes entitled toa second penny. This advantage is, how- 
ever, too distant, and its possession is too problematical to influence the 
majority of those likely to enlist. 

These are some of the reasons why we do not find recruits more 
plentiful. There are others, however, which operate even more strongly. 
Throughout the country there is a rooted dread of the stern discipline of 
the army; and as a rule, soldiers, when conversing with civilians, foster 
this feeling, partly in order to excite compassion for the hardships they 
undergo, and partly because they really have been galled by vexatious 
restraints. Half the punishments in the army arise from the tyrannical 
exercise of the authority vested in non-commissioned officers, who are too 
often appointed rashly, and trusted implicitly. The Cornhill Magazine 
has already expounded this grievance.* The “ lash,” too, is a bugbear to 
scores of civilians ; though the truth is, the cat-o’-nine-tails is so seldom 
used now in the service, and then only in cases where it is richly 
deserved, that the army views the institution with unconcern, and wonders 
at the fulminations against it outside. The soldier knows how and when 
it is used, but the public does not; and the Sunday papers rave against 
it till their readers would as soon cross the Styx as venture into a 
service where such barbarism is tolerated. 

Out of the 12,000 and odd men whose term of limited service under 
the new Act has already expired, we have succeeded in inducing about 
one-half to re-enlist for a second term, and, when it is considered that very 
many of the total number would have been rejected by the medical 
officers as unfit for a renewal of service, this is a very respectable propor- 


tion. There is reason to fear, however, that it will not be maintained as 





* See the Cornhill Magazine for April, 1863: Art. “ Life in a Barrack.” 
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regards the exceptional number of men who will be entitled to their dis- 
charge in this and the next two years, and who were enlisted under 
exceptional circumstances—the existence of war and high bounties. 


Now what are the chief causes which tempt the time-expired soldier 
to abandon the service? If we find them out, we may be able to re- 
move them. 

First, the private soldier dearly loves change. After he has lain at 
one station for some years, the sameness becomes so irksome to him, that 
he longs to exchange it, even for quarters which he knows to be inferior. 
An instance of this may be given. Some years ago the 16th Regiment 
was stationed in Sheffield, with every prospect of remaining there for 
some considerable time. A number of men whose time was shortly to 
expire had given notice that they were then to take their discharges, 
when the news of the Trent outrage reached England, and the 16th was 
ordered to Canada in hot haste. At the prospect of an immediate change 
—that change being colonial service, with the possibility of war, and the 
certainty of a lengthened absence from their native land—these men, with 
hardly an exception, retracted their notice of withdrawal, and re-enlisted 
for the second term. It is a change to which the soldier mostly looks 
forward—to doff the uniform so long worn, and once again be a civilian, 
even although his prospect in civil life be dubious, and the times be bad. 
But just now times are good, and the soldier says to himself, “It will 
go hard with me, indeed, if I cannot do as I see others do, and make a 
living somehow.” 

Again, it cannot fail to chafe the veteran soldier who has borne the 
brunt of Canada’s frost and India’s sun, who, mayhap, has fought and 
bled, who knows his duty and can do it, that the raw recruit who joined 
yesterday receives the same pay as he who has been a soldier for ten 
years. ‘Ah no!” say our superiors; “ remember the good-conduct pay 
which in ten years amounts to 2d., and in twenty-one years to 5d. per 
diem additional.” Very well. But a man may be a thorough good 
soldier, and yet not wear a good-conduct badge. Eight days’ pack-drill 
forfeits this distinction for two years; and every soldier knows how 
easily, often how innocently, this punishment may be incurred. An 
unavoidable absence of two hours from tattoo, a single inadvertence, even 
a black look, which I have known construed into the peculiar crime of 
“dumb insolence,” may strip the badge off his arm at an hour's warning. 
Can it be wondered at, then, that the soldier refuses to include an item so 
precarious as good-conduct pay in the schedule of his advantages? Can 
we expect that he will take it much into account in making up his mind 
as to re-enlisting ? 

We offer a bounty of one, or, it may be, two pounds to the lad who 
was behind the counter yesterday, or to the rustic who last week was 
following the plough, and whom it will take six months’ time, and the 
expenditure of care, work, and money, to fit for the ranks. This being 
so, what temptation do we hold out to the man who has been a soldier 
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for ten years, who is ready-made to our hands, and available for active 
service to-morrow? We want to engage him at the same price for which 
we gladly secured the raw recruit. Can we expect him to estimate 
himself at this value? It may be argued that what he is we made hin, 
that he owes to us what he has learnt at our expense, and that he is 
bound to remember this in any bargain he may make with us, But 
this is poor reasoning according to the views of men in the ranks. The 
master who would say to an apprentice whose time has expired, “I haye 
taught you your trade, you owe all you know to me, and I look to you 
to show your gratitude by serving me at lower wages than you can com- 
mand elsewhere,” would not be listened to with much consideration. Our 
soldier’s time is up, like that of the apprentice ; he is free, and entitled to 
canvass for the best terms he can make. And if by reason of the habits 
of discipline he has acquired the self-restraint which ten years’ soldiering 
has taught him, the strong arm and tough constitution which regular living 
and healthy exercise have endowed him with, he can dispose of himself 
to greater advantage than by accepting our paltry bounty, we must either 
raise our terms or be content to lose him. 

There are other reasons apart from pecuniary ones which dispose 
the soldier, whose time has expired, to abandon the service. One of these 
is the arbitrary exercise of their authority by non-commissioned officers, 
to which allusion has already been made. The intending recruit has 
heard rumours of this, and shuns the service; the old soldier has sui- 
fered under it, and is eager to throw off the yoke. Another cause is that 
constant drill which the old soldier, who needs it not, is compelled to 
undergo in common with the young recruit, to whom it is necessary. 
It galls the man who has performed the sword-exercise in grim earnest 
at Balaclava, or the infantry-man who, on the Alumbagh, saved his life by 
dexterity with the bayonet, to grind on, day after day, in the same 
relentless, never-ceasing course of drill. Practice makes perfect, but 
surely perfection may be attained in less than ten years, and maintained 
without the same assiduous toil which it has taken to reach it. No one 
will argue that the soldier ought to be allowed to get rusty any more than 
his arms ; but continual friction wears out the latter, and sorely tries the 
patience of the former. 

Having thus gone over what I think to be among the chief causes 
why the recruit refrains from coming forward, and the old soldier from 
re-enlisting, we reach the more difficult question, how to make the service 
sufficiently attractive to tempt the one and retain the other. 

Few men join the army, as the army is at present, save under com- 
pulsion: I might say no man does so, almost. Poverty, misconduct, and 
recklessness are still the recruiting sergeants’ best friends, notwith- 
standing all that has been written and spoken to induce young men to 
seek the army asa regular profession. Almost every man who has enlisted 
in the service has been more or less of an enfant perdu beforehand. But 
enfans perdus are happily becoming more rare in England, at least, too 
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yare to supply the vacancies in our ranks, We must then look elsewhere 
than to this class to complete our tally, and we must hold out induce- 
ments sufficient to attract individuals who look at the subject from’ a 


business point of view. 
The following estimate of what the soldier’s weckly gains, inclusive of 


everything, are at present, may not be out of place :— 


‘ 





5% Ibs. of butcher meat, at 6d. per Ib. ..... 
10} lbs, bread, at 14d. per lb 
Expenses of vegetables, tea, coffee, milk, &c., at 23d. per day 
Washing at 3d. per diem 
Lodgings, at 3d. per night 
Pocket-money (after deducting washing, and expenses of clothing for 
which the soldier pays), at 4d. per day 
(The dragoon clears about 6d.) 
Clothing found gratis, value about 4/. per annum 
Advantages of the absolute certainty of these allowances at the same rates, 
no matter what the cost to Government may be, of medical care and 
attendance, and full pay when sick, the value of bounty and free kit 
received on enlistment, the likelihood of a small pension if invalided, 
prospect of good-conduct pay, promotion, &c., estimated at 

















Total weckly substantial receipts of the soldier under the present régime 


Now, is this sum of 12s. 6d. a week anything like the average wages 
of an able-bodied man in the present state of the labour market? When 
a master engages an apprentice, he not only promises no wages while the 
tyro is learning his trade, but he exacts a premium in return for the lesson 
taught. The apprentices of the British Bellona receive full pay from the 
day they sign their indentures, and receive a bounty instead of a premium, 
but their apprenticeship lasts ten years; they must be stalwart, able men at 
its commencement, and their trade is war, If the soldier’s pay and prospects 
are a fair sample of the English working man’s pay and prospects in the 
year 1864, what is the need of the temptation of a bounty, of the 
recruiting sergeants’ lying blandishments, of the crimp’s “ bringing money ;’ 
and still, with all these appliances, what is the cause of the dearth of 
recruits? We offer too little, and we must raise the bid. While 
retaining intact the benefits we confer on the soldier in lieu of hard cash, 
and perhaps improving on them, we must let him finger a little more 
coin. Let us double his daily dole of fourpence a day. We now give 
the dragoon his eightpence, and the life-guardsman a shilling a day, 
and no bad consequences ensue. Let the foot-soldier have eightpence 
a day, and the dragoon a shilling, clear pay, and everything found. As 
the soldier’s trade is an exceptional one; as he must be ready at a 
moment’s notice for either extreme of temperature; as he is debarred, 
to a great extent, from the comforts of an ordinary home; and as he must 
perforce conform to rigorous restraints of discipline, by which the civilian 
is unfettered, we fear that the inducement of a bounty, which must be 
materially increased to be effectual, cannot as yet be relinquished. 
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The cat-o’-nine-tails must be given up. It is little used—it is the 
principle rather than the practice to which disciplinarians cling; but it 
scares many a lad who would take the shilling with a good heart were it 
abolished. 

The present paltry pensions to invalided men injured bond fide in an) 
by the service, should be increased and prolonged. The sight of a poor 
wretch begging on the highway, stone blind from the black sand of 
Aldershott, and starving on a miserable sixpence a day, or of a maimed 
object crippled by a kick from a comrade’s charger, and who has been 
refused a renewal of the pittance of eightpence a day granted to him for 
three years, is a disheartening spectacle to the would-be recruit, and gives 
the service a bad name throughout a whole district. Where permanent 
disability is the result of a mishap in the service, a permanent pension is 
due to the sufferer, and where the disability is total, the pension should 
bear some approximation to the means of living. 

Were it possible to introduce any system, whereby an_ increased 
number of soldiers might be enabled to enter into, and have fair facilities 
for being happy in, the married state, such a scheme would assist us 
much in getting a much better class of men to enter the service, and 
would also help us in our efforts to retain time-expired men: many of 
whom leave the service for no other reason than that they are anxious to 
marry, which they are not permitted to do, and who would die sooner 
than condemn a woman to the wretchedness and poverty, which is the all 
but inevitable lot of one who marries a soldier without leave from his 
. commanding officer. This is a subject on which many pages might be 
written, but from its very comprehensiveness it cannot be more than 
alluded to here. 

It has been proposed that the term of actual service should be 
curtailed in time of peace to, say, one or two years; at the end of which 
period the soldier should be free either to return into civil life, the army 
retaining a lien on his services in case of need, or to remain in his 
regiment permanently; and, that thus “a stream of men would he 
continually flowing through the army.” We fear this scheme is imprac- 
ticable. We want a standing army ; not a fluctuating body, the component 
parts of which are altering every day. We want soldiers, not men who 
have once dabbled a little in soldiering, and then gone back to the plough- 
tail or the factory. This scheme would only keep men in actual service 
during that first year of licking into shape upon which all soldiers look 
back with unmitigated disgust, and its victims would go back into civil 
life with a settled dislike to a career, the worst side only of which they 
had seen. 

But a modification of the present system might be attended with gdod 
results. Let the soldier be enlisted at first, for seven years, and after the 
expiration of that period, let us ask him to take on again for fourteen 
years more, thus bringing his total term of service up to our present 
maximum. More young men would be thus attracted, knowing that when 
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seven years had elapsed they would still be young, and the service might 
come to be looked upon as no inapt training to fit men who could leave it 
at the age of twenty-five for the hard struggle of after-life. Seven years, 
too, is long enough to familiarize a man with the solid advantages which 
the army presents, and not long enough to induce that ennut which often 
Jeads the ten years’ man to drift away when his time is up, merely because 
«he would like a change.” If he has striven to merit promotion and not 
received it, all hope is not dead while as yet but seven years have elapsed ; 
if he has been wild, in the succeeding fourteen years there is yet time to 
retrieve himself, and to earn a creditable pension. It is believed that if 
this change were introduced, we should both have more recruits come 
forward, and more time-expired men renew their engagements. 

There is yet another method whereby we can increase the number of 
those adopting the army as their trade, and at the same time greatly 
heighten the efficiency of the entrants into the ranks. When an agri- 
culturist, or a horse-master in a large way of business, finds he cannot buy 
horses at a price low enough to be remunerative, or that he cannot depend 
on the regularity or quality of the supply, he starts a stud-farm, and 
breeds his own cattle. We cannot breed our soldiers, but we can rear and 
train them. There are hundreds of poor parents who would be glad to see 
their children placed in an institution where in their youth they would be 
cared for well, and placed above the reach of want in after-life. There 
are hundreds of urchins infesting our streets, and crowding our gaols, that, 
thanks to vice and privation, now attain but a stunted and puny manhood, 
who, if well tended, might grow up to be stalwart soldiers and good 
citizens. We haveat present two preparatory establishments (the Duke of 
York’s and the Hibernian Schools), where only soldiers’ sons are received ; 
and many aman now bearing his Queen’s commission can date his rise 
from the day he left one of these to enter the regimental band. By 
increasing their number, and putting them on a broader basis, social 
morality would be the gainer, and if we set the present cost of gaols, 
reformatories, and workhouses against the expense we should incur, the 
balance against us would not be very heavy, I think. The army would thus 
have a large reservoir of material, and the material would neither be so 
raw nor so heterogeneous as it is at present. Two classes of establishments 
might be advantageously instituted ; one, where the Bedouin habits of the 
street gamin might be eradicated simultaneously with the instruction 
adapted for his future sphere ; the other open to the honest boy, where no 
contamination need be feared; and between the two classes thus assimi- 
lated, the barrack-room would be the point of fusion. 

Much of what has been advanced as advisable to induce recruits to 
join the army, will be useful in procuring the continued services of men 
whose time is about to expire. After ten or twelve years of army life, a 
man gets thoroughly to know the pros and cons of the service, and it is a 
favourable sign that his demands are generally much more reasonable 
than those of his younger comrade. But we treat the bronzed veteran as 
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a very tyro, which is neither fair nor complimentary. We have a man 
in the prime of life, of sound and seasoned constitution, acquainted with 
and capable of doing his duty, an adept in the profession of arms, 
who, perhaps, has seen service, and is certainly ready for it at an how's 
warning; who owes us nothing, and who is perfectly free to leave us; and 
what do we proffer this man to induce him to stay? Why, the identical 
price for which we bought him when he was raw and unformed, ignorant 
and green; or (as he may have enlisted when bounties were high) perhaps 
not somuch! And yet we wonder that he does not accept it. The wonder 
is that so many have taken it, nor would they have done so were it not for 
the strength of habit, ignorance of the outer world, and genuine love of 
soldiering. 

A good old soldier is worth half-a-dozen recruits even in peace time; 
and we must offer him, if he will renew his service, at least double the 
bounty we give to his less valuable junior. We must give him at least 
an additional twopence a day certain, besides the good-conduct pay, 
of which it is to be hoped he is in possession. We must make up 
his pension on the completion of his second term of service to the 
minimum of a shilling a day, and continue him his good-conduct pay 
as an addition to it; we must exempt him from some of that daily fagging 
drill which is a mockery to him; we must give him greater facilities for 
getting married, and make him and his wife more comfortable than they are 
now with sometimes four couples in one small hut; we must not let him 
be bullied by a jackanapes of a non-commissioned officer, who was in 
petticoats when the veteran first took the Queen’s money; if an easy 
berth offers let the veteran have it, although a score of years with the 
knapsack, or in the saddle, have rounded his shoulders or bent his legs, 
and the young soldier may look smarter. 

If a man still insist on leaving us there is no help for it, we must lei 
him go. But after he has left us, he may find the world not all his 
“‘funcy painted” it; and he may long for his quiet corner in the barrack- 
room, and his old life again. We must be ready to receive him. He has 
not lost much of his efficiency by being a civilian for twelve or eighteen 
months, he is still a far better bargain than the raw recruit. 

India will always be a fruitful source of men claiming their discharge 
on the expiry of their term. Some certainly like it, but with most, 
after some period of Indian service, a terrible ennui, an irrepressible 
home-sickness obtains the mastery, prompting almost any sacrifice which 
will but ensure a speedy return to England. Soldiers have been known 
to throw up eighteen years’ service, and claim their discharge (to which 
they are then entitled), in order to escape from the dull monotony of 
Indian military life. It is hopeless to expect men to re-enlist for a second 
term of Indian service; but that is no reason why we should lose them 
altogether. Many will willingly “take on again,” if allowed to transfer 
their services to a regiment on a home statiqn; and surely this is better 
than letting them revert to civil life. 
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Morality of the Doctrine of Averages. 


Statistics undoubtedly constitute a new instrument of scientific inquiry, 
and for the brief modern period in which it has been applied, it has 
already worked wonders. By merely naming and numbering things, and 
entering them in classified columns, most unforeseen results have been 
arrived at, in addition to the finding out of the*totals, Registrars-General 
have, indeed, become arithmetical diviners of a new kind, arch-wizards of 
a statistical magic, which enables them, by simply watching the rate at 
which events happen, to predict their recurrence, if not separately, at 
least in averages. Murder, it has in this way been discovered, is, in the 
gross occurrence, as much a matter of general law as are the fluctuations 
of heat; and not only are suicides perfectly uniform in their periodic 
numbers, but it can be calculated in what proportion of instances the 
knife will be preferred to the rope, or poison be employed in lieu of 
either; even in so apparently irregular a matter as the non-directing of 
letters dropped into the post, the yearly numbers can be reckoned up 
beforehand. So far so well. It is a striking generalization, and the 
intellect is tickled with the sense of a great triumph from it. Still, 
it has always appeared to us that the doctrine is not exhausted in the 
way it is generally expressed, and as it is given above. There is 
another side of it only most delicately hinted at, and the details of 
which are never gone into; but it opens a wide field of inferential con- 
clusions, yet more startling than the facts we have mentioned. If the 
statistics of murder, for instance, show, and it is argued they do, a cal- 
culable average of hate upon the twelvemonth, then, in the same way, the 
marriage returns must give an annual mean of love; how can we contend 
for constantly-recurring totals of assaults without supposing fixed yearly 
numbers of embraces? It is, indeed, a necessity of the argument, that 
there is a certain unvarying quantity of kindness in the world, just as 
there is of oxygen. Well, if that be so, it would seem to follow that you 
cannot possibly be philanthropic until somebody else has done with the 
sensation : there must be a rotation of experience, and we have a common 
property in feeling, sentiment, and passion, as we mutually breathe the 
exchangeable air. The absence of parental duty in John is explained 
by the preponderance of affectionate devotion in the case of William ; and 
if Lucy feels an ebb of her passionate liking for Ferdinand, at the same 
moment the flow of love rises in the heart of Ellen for Ralph. Should 
the reader have become slightly uneasy by this time, pray let him (if the 
average will permit) consider it as occasioned by the exigencies of the 
argument, and not as arising from any wish of ours. We are willing to 
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admit it is not every breast that can endure the thought that the thrill of 
love it feels for Angelica is but the mean quotient of affection! Most 
likely few human beings would ever comfortably entertain the fancy that 
they cherished their children by the Rule of Three, and also chastised 
them arithmetically. Even (awful to say !) we are compelled, in view of 
this idea, to assert that holiness would have to be expressed in an alge- 
braical formula, and men must be considered as lost eternally according 
to the calculus. Statistics, however, it must always be allowed, are not to 
be argued against; explain them if you can, but it is of no use ignoring 
them. At the same time, remembering that a planet in which goodness 
was cast up in the total from columns of averages, and wickedness reckoned 
simply as so much in the hundred, would be a world unhumanised 
altogether, we at once avow the expectation that this doctrine of mean 
numbers, as applied to events, will admit of a qualification somewhere, 
if we can only hit the point ; and by way of attempting it, let us first state 
the question broadly. 

The allegation is, that we love and are loved by averages, and that 
there is a definite arithmetic of jiltings and divorces; men, it is intimated, 
hang themselves, and women drown, according to a calculable expecta- 
tion; murders, burglaries, and embezzlements, are statistically pre- 
ordained; even your pocket is picked numerically ;—in a word, we love 
as partners in a per-centage; marry Bella Donna really and truly as 
87 in the 1000; are divorced per ratio; and are hanged or commit suicide 
to keep up the fixed proportions. But let us inquire a little into the facts 
quoted; for, as has often been complained, your “ fact,” unless it be well 
scrutinized, is the worst fallacy of all. The averagarians usually give 
the statistics of murders, suicides, and (unhappy connection !) marriages, 
as proof of the periodic uniformity of events, which beforetime have 
heen understood to depend upon the will; and then, as we have hinted, 
by way of capping the climax, they generally adduce the returns of non- 
directed letters. Suppose we take the illustrations in the order in which 
they stand, always bearing in mind that the point to be kept in view is 
the probable connection ef the acts cited and the human will. “ Of all 
offences,” writes the great advocate of the doctrine, “it might well be 
supposed that murder is one of the most arbitrary and irregular.” 
Having detailed the reasons for such primd facie impression, he con- 
tinues:—‘ But now how stands the fact? The fact is, murder is committed 
with as much regularity, and bears as uniform a relation to certain known 
circumstances, as do the movements of the tides and the rotations of the 
seasons.” It will, probably, occur to many minds, as the very first 
remark on reading this sentence, that the selection of murder for the 
prominent illustration partakes more of rhetoric than logic. There are, 
taken in the bulk, no acts so little deliberate, and none, therefore, which 
should have less value for this argument: for one murder committed from 
malice aforethought, many are the result of sudden passion, are done on 
the instant spur, before the will has had time to come into play. But, 
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passing by this, we go at once to the fundamental objection which may be 

aised on the opposing side, viz., as to whether uniformity of committed 
deeds does, in any of these cases, establish periodicity of the intention ? 
Are there not grounds on which the very contrary conclusion might 
easily be argued? For unless it be assumed that temptation, provocation, 
and opportunities recur in the given periods, with just the same fixity, 
or else it is contended that these influences do not operate (which, of 
course, no one would say), then the constant numbers of the murders 
done may suggest a disparity betwixt the event and the intention. But, 
if this preliminary exception be allowed, the very exactitude of the 
statistical eyidence becomes fatal to the theory it was brought forward 
to prove. To put the objection in the contrary way, it might be asserted 
that the uniformity of murders committed, in compared periods, does not 
show average operations of the moral and mental processes pointing to 
that crime, unless we pre-suppose either that the wish to murder is 
always carried out, or else that the opportunities, as well as the induce- 
ments, return by fixed rule. 

Under this view, before these murder-statistics can be held as com- 
plete, and to establish periodicity in the will, we want the impossible 
returns of unfulfilled intentions ; a schedule is needed of the dark nights, 
the lonely journeys, and unguarded chambers which favoured the com- 
mission of the deed; a supplementary list would be desirable of the 
annual quarrels, the jealousies, the controversies, the broils; and all these 
statistics must disclose the same corresponding totals year by year! A 
murder implies an intention and an opportunity, and even granting that 
these two things follow antecedents unalterably, the argument further 
requires a belief in the coincidence of the one with the other, so that the 
statistics of the latter shall be accepted as standing also for the former. 
Take the case of an attempted murder which is prevented just in the very 
act; so far as the will is concerned the process is completed, and in the 
statistics of the conscience that occurrence has to be set down asa murder. 
But it would be a falsification of the police-sheets for it to be similarly 
entered there ; yet does not the hypothesis in question assume that the 
returns agree? In reference to suicides, the same remark might be made 
as in the case of the murders; the statistics, it may be objected, what- 
ever else they prove, are too regular to establish uniformity of resolve. 
For instance, it is admitted that suicide is a less contingent occurrence 
than murder; a man has the carrying out of an intention to kill himself 
more at his own disposal than that of destroying another; in the one 
case, the purpose is not so liable to be baffled as in the other, but strange 
to say, the statistics in both instances are just equally regular. 

In reality, suicide is found just as practicable as murder, and murder 
as suicide, neither more so nor less; it is equally easy to predict the 
returns in both cases, the disturbing element, someway, never disturbs, 
the figures are always precise and constant. It does almost seem too 
exact an argument for the occasion; the proof is so unexceptionable that 
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it becomes suspicious; in ordinary matters, we are not used to such 
over-perfect logic. 

Now turn to the case of marriages, and here it is urged, from the 
fact of men and women marrying virtually by licence of the quarter of 
wheat, that “these unions are determined, not by the temper and wishes 
of individuals, but by large general facts over which individuals can 
exercise no control.” What does the fact of people not marrying when 
their incomes would not be sufficient to live on imply? We can scarcely 
imagine that the wish to enjoy the pleasures of the wedded state rises and 
falls with the price of bread; rather we are pointed to a power of control 
of some kind, enabling persons, despite their wishes, to postpone marriage 
against their inclination. In ordinary speech, we should say they, at times 
of depressed trade, refrained from marriage by an effort of the will; but, 
then, that is the very faculty the existence of which is denied. It might 
be pleaded that what is thus referred to the action of the will, is only the 
operation of prudence, but is not that begging the whole question of 
free-will, since it makes the virtue of prudence self-enactive? The 
oversight in the sentence we quote above lies, we think, in this, that 
because it is admitted the number of marriages is fixed by the selling 
value of wheat, it is assumed that the existence of loves and likings is so 
too. Ah, Mary and John may postpone their marriage when the loaf rises 
from eightpence to ninepence, but they don’t suspend their loving—we 
even question whether the kissing stops till the loaf goes back to eight- 
pence. The marriage-statistics, however valuable for social purposes, are, 
we fear, worth little spiritually. 

Lastly, a word as to the striking quotations made from the Post-Office 
returns, demonstrating the possibility of predicting what proportion of the 
writers of letters this year will foyget to direct them, and drop blank 
envelopes into the post. These statistics undoubtedly go to show some- 
thing mechanic in the operations of the memory, but the will is not under- 
stood to be vigorously brought into play in the addressing of letters; no 
moral character attaches to the act, and perhaps the evidence is not of 
importance either way as to the existence or non-existence of the 
human will. Speaking generally, it would seem that, so far as the 
statistics we have referred to could be at all applicable to the point 
at issue, they must, of necessity, either be irregular, when they 
would be unintelligible, or else regular, in which case they give a 
presumption against periodicity of the intention, because that and 
opportunity cannot be supposed always to coincide in point of time. Our 
conclusion, therefore, is that the pushing up of the doctrine of averages 
into the moral sphere, and thus obliterating the freedom of man, is not 
justifiable, for that which passes in the conscience is not open to external 
proof, and can never be collected in a statistical form. Who can tabulate 
prevented intentions, classify broken wishes, or give us even the returns 
of failures in attempt? Yet the will operates in all those processes as 
really, in some of them as completely, as in perfect deeds. The workings 
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of the will are not adequately reported in the world of outer occurrences, 
and therefore must always remain cognizable only by the conscience; 
statistics of events have no ascertainable relation to them, and, con. 
sequently, any quantity of reasoning founded on the assumption that they 


have, is argument merely wasted. 

But the fact that in matters of committed crime, and in reference to 
certain classes of social acts, this uniformity holds good, is a very curious 
disclosure ; and it is, moreover, highly valuable, because, although it 
may not be possible to understand the mystery, we can act upon the 
fore-knowledge given of the events. Already the notion is telling upon 
social life in many ways, and promises to revolutionize some of our 
previously abiding states of feeling. Let us just glance at the more 
vulgar manifestations of the new idea, as well as inquiring into its higher 
and subtler bearings. The natural complement of this discovery of 
statistical averages was the invention of insurance; and the moral effects 
of that practice, as distinguishing modern life from ancient, can scarcely 
be over-estimated. We now insure our lives and our property; we no 
longer rely upon the fidelity of our servants, but fall back on guarantee 
societies; little or nothing, in theory at least, is now left to fortune. 
The old romantic and adventurous chances of life are everywhere guarded 
against, and are nearly done away, so far as individual interest is con- 
cerned. It no longer matters whether our particular ship sink or swim, 
the underwriters at Lloyd’s hold us safe. If the lightning from heaven 
fires our crops, we calmly inspect the cinders: it does not affect our 
individual pockets. Premises may burn, and goods consume, but unless 
the flames curl up private MSS. or destroy articles of vertu, it is no 
loss to us. All these occurrences are matters of averages ascertained 
beforehand; each person merges his luck in that of the crowd, and his 
fate reappears victoriously in a per-centage. How far, either, the new 
invention may be pushed no one can say. ‘The only contingencies which 
it seems not possible for insurance to cover are the avoidance of injury 
to one’s own skin, and the duration of life; in suffering bodily, the 
knowledge that we endure it per ratio is no soother, and no one is likely 
to die willingly just in order to keep up the averages. 

But things may mend here. A man may yet be found who will take 
kindly to the toothache as a sequence settled by decimal fractions, and 
resignedly draw his last breath as 9-5 in a fixed number; only, indeed, that 
his doing so might possibly interfere with the returns of groans, or the 
statistics of death-bed struggles. No moral objection, however, arises to the 
doctrine of averages in reference to the classes of events to which assur- 
ance is applicable. It is, of course, open to any one to urge that the dull, 
level feeling of comfortable and stagnant security to which it leads, is not 
the best development of human nature. There is at least a show of reason in 
saying that a man gets nobler thrills from launching an uninsured venture 
upon the stormy seas; that disassociated from a joint-stock company, sharing 
in the risk, the thunderbolt hitting his flock will be to him more of a pro- 
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yidential event; and that it is better a man should cultivate faith in his 
agents’ honesty, even at a chance of loss, than enter their names on a 
safe possible-rascal list, and get the chilling feeling of being surrounded 
by merely mechanical automata against whose vagaries of forgery and 
embezzlement you have taken an asstrance precaution. There is, as we 
know, some grand reasoning possible on that side of the question, but 
it has the practical drawback of pitching the key too high; it is 
arranging life on a chivalric plan, which men, in the long run, will not 
adhere to; and, for all your transcendental objections, the world, now it 
has once fallen on the comforting trick, will go on insuring against ship- 
wrecks, thunderbolts, fires, and defaulting servants. 

No one can deny that there is more excitement in a man gambling 
with chances on his own individual risk than in craftily agreeing to form 
one in a partnership of the common fate; but, alas, the bulk are shocking 
hucksters, not divine gamesters, and prefer taking their fortune as they do 
their table-beer, by the quiet but regular glassful, at a fixed hour each 
day, to standing the lofty hazards of long thirsts between draughts from 
champagne vintages. 

Insuring is very unheroic, for it is a kind of “hedging” of your 
destiny, a slight taking of odds against yourself, and it shows a mean 
suspicion of your own fortune; yet, as we have stated, men are now 
certain to insure, if only for the ignoble reasons that, having ships afloat, 
they may sleep of nights though the wind rages, and although owning 
premises, may still not go mad at a cry of “fire.” It would be vain to 
impeach the doctrine of averages here, in this lower region of events 
confined to physical occurrences ; on the contrary, the invention of 
insurance was requisite to admit of man’s controlling the gigantic scale 
of modern commercial transactions. - The introduction of material forces 
into manufacturing processes has extended trade dealings far beyond all 
capabilities of individual powers and responsibilities; without this saving 
guarantee, merchants would be driven mad by steam and electricity, the 
long-drawn anxieties of unshared ventures would break men’s hearts, and 
uncompensated crashes of individual ruin would dislocate the social 
scheme. It would be folly to arraign the doctrine we are discussing in 
reference to these practical matters; and even beyond these something 
must be conceded to it theoretically; for a world in which it is now 
known murders are committed with periodic regularity, and letters are 


. fixedly forgotten to be directed, is certainly not the old romantic sphere 
y torg y P 


we used to think we lived in. 

Taken altogether, this modern notion of averages introduces a habit of 
thought and a state of feeling which set off the present age from all that 
have preceded it, and will not fail ever increasingly to modify human 
experience in the future. The feeling which it induces may broadly be 
stated as something wnique in the history of the world ; a fresh sentiment, 
at present confined to Europe, and not before experienced anywhere. It is 
at once anti-Christian and opposed to Paganism: the only attempt 
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‘possible in the way of characterizing it, is to say that it is modern as 


distinguished from ancient, and a secular doctrine as contrasted with 
theologic beliefs. The Christian teaching, that events are in a constant 
flux of modification by prayer and faith, does not appear to contemplate 
any such fixity of recurrence; for to go a step further back, and strike a 
supposed average of the yearly acts of faith, or hunt out an imagined 
mean for the number of annual supplications, would not be tolerated, 
On the other hand, the modern notion differs from the Pagan or Mahom- 
medan idea of fate, which conveys the sense of a personal destiny. Under 
that conception, men are, at least, individuals, and the programme is set 
down for each one separately: according to the modern doctrine, if it 
were to be taken unqualified, we should seem rather to be human units 
than men, and in doing or suffering simply constitute the elements of an 
average. We endure or achieve in the degree of a per-centage; fate is 
not so much a personal ordainment as an allotment made on us in 
statistical groups,—three in the thousand must commit burglary this year, 
but it is so far uncertain that it may be I or you which is included. If 
a prisoner standing in the dock pleaded in bar of punishment, that the 
commission of his crime was necessary for maintenance of the statistics, 
it would be perfectly logical, we are aware, for the judge to urge that, 
in the same way, it was requisite for his ten years’ penal servitude to 
be ordered, to prevent an irregularity in the annual tables of sentences. 

The difficulty is this: that, to believe a dozen decimal fractions in 
the jury-box are finding another one-tenth at the bar guilty of a 
statistical murder, and that the judge decrees an arithmetical hanging, 
all simply to keep up proper yearly returns in the universe, brings the 
human heart to a standstill. Possibly, the objection has no significance, 
for perhaps we should only feel that agony of revulsion in an average 
ratio, and even here endure statistically ; but we may at least add this, 
that the sense of such an arrangement would effectually spoil human life 
and stultify morality. Love will certainly lose its bloom when it is 
known we can only look for it in a per-centage degree ; prayers will 
most irreligiously be chilled at the thought of their being offered but with 
the spontaneity of a ratio; and we question if our hearths would be 
greatly worth sitting by, when it was fully understood that our wives 
were only statistically kind, and the little children smiled by averages. 
When the choice lies betwixt supposing this wholesale ruin of the 
human world, and concluding that some few persons, led away by an 
enthusiasm for statistics, have applied logic to a matter outside the limits 
of proof, an appeal lies to common sense; and a protest may safely 
be entered against this modern superstition of arithmetic, which, if 
acquiesced in, would seem to threaten mankind with a later and worse 
blight than any it has yet suffered,—that not so much of a fixed destiny, 
as of a fate expressive in decimal fractions, falling upon us, not per- 
sonally, but in averages. 
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The Tyrol Jubilee in 1863. 


ba) 


—1—— 


HAD been lingering by the blue 

Bavarian lakes, and among many 

orchard-filled valleys of Wiirtem- 

Gens The time was already come 

when one begins to remember that 

to walk thirty miles a day is not 

the only object of life, and to think 

kindly on newspapers and maga- 

zines. It was after a long day’s 

march from Wildbad Kreuth, by 

the shores of the Achensee, that, 

at the Brati Gasthaus of Jenbach, 

tidings of the great jubilee festival, 

which was to commence on the 

26th of September, first burst upon 

me, and thrust back for a full 

fortnight all the horrors of the 

Straits of Dover. I cannot say that 

I was at first especially grateful 

for the information ; for all my 

plans were already settled; and I boldly rebutted the news by a mental 

manifesto, to the effect that a couple of days of mountain breezes were 

worth the spectacle of any number of thousands of Tyrolese marksmen. 

The general feeling, however, of the whole country that it was plainly 

ridiculous for me not to attend at this dazzling scene, when every Tyrolese 

that possessed a gun was going to be shooting from morning to night, 

was far too strong for any abstract resolutions, and the great Innsbriick 

holiday put forth a long arm and fetched me back to the national orgies, 
even from the chilly pastures and giant glaciers of Oetzthal. 

The road from Zirl, where I had passed the night preparatory to 
letting the glories of the fete burst on me, was hardly in holiday trim. It 
had been raining for two days or more, and the mud was something 
intolerable. In vain I made diversions into the meadows; there the water 
oozed up about my damp boots, and I found reasons for feeling most 
uncharitable towards cows. ‘The whole range of hills on the opposite 
bank of the Inn was covered fur down with snow, which, mingling with 
the white clouds, made a noble prospect; but I had enough food for medi- 
tation in the drippings from the long straight avenue of trees a few miles 
in front of Innsbriick, and in which that Hauptstadt doubtless glories much, 
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though they hoard up store of rain in wet weather, and give no shade in 
hot; and I mused only on the demerits of the municipality of that proud 
capital for not setting aside a side-walk for foot-passengers, who are not 
cattle. But, in the midst of these sociological speculations, suddenly a 
hubbub of dull booming sounds grew up about me; booths appeared 
covered with fluttering flags, and I found myself at once in the middle of 
a scene as gay and unreal as one in an opera, Almost every house was 
covered from top to basement with festoons of boughs, and ribbons, and 
banners, yellow and red, white and green, and of all other imaginable colour 
concords of the different nationalities comprised in the wide Austrian 
Empire. Franz Joseph’s frank and royal bearing at Frankfort had made 
him popular in Germany, and the feeling had flowed back in-a flood on to 
this maze of sequestered valleys. Besides, though enthusiasm is a plant of 
the most suspiciously rapid and gourd-like growth, men have too few occa- 
sions for pure and unselfish effervescence of feeling for one to grudge their 
taking advantage of one; and what grander opportunity could be found than 
the anniversary of the time when Margaret Maultasch, five hundred years 
ago, gave herself and County Tyrol to the aspiring line of Hapshurg ! 

I, a stranger, could not resist the contagion of real or pseudo-enthu- 
siasm about me ; and the brilliant display of prizes in the Fest-Saal gave 
a reality to the demonstrations beyond fine boughs and flags. In this hall 
were stuffed birds, and goblets of silver and gold, or what looked like them, 
medals and rifles, giant bottles of Schiessen-Fest Siebenberger wine 
(whatever vintage that may be), and velvet cases full of gold coin, too good 
for ordinary circulation in this land of copper. At the cost, too, of 
twenty kreutzers I had the happiness of beholding divers portraits :—of an 
emperor and of an ex-emperor, the latter the most idiotic face I have ever 
seen, and therefore surely a faithful likeness; of Stadthalters of Tyrol; and, 
in short, of every class of notorieties down to Ministers of State. But I 
was touched by the sight of one prize, and that also a portrait, in the 
crowded rows of faces ignoble or too notorious. It was a picture of 
Hofer, a strangely simple, non-subtle peasant’s countenance, the coun- 
tenance of a man with one idea, but that of the noblest and the purest. 


Under it were some rude but expressive verses, an address to Austria, 


telling how “ for her he spilt his blood: this she should remember.” 
From the windows of this Fest-Saal, and of the great hall beneath, I 
could see the actual shooting for these gay prizes. It was difficult to take 
an interest in particular champions, for each had but one shot at a time; 
so I was reduced to stake my hopes upon special targets appropriated to 
the several States of the Empire. In the lower room were the marksmen 
themselves, under cover, but sequestered, as each man’s turn came, ina 
separate box, with glass doors, and with, apparently, an unlimited time 
allowed for taking aim. The noise here was indescribable. Perpetual 
reports mingling with each other, and multiplied by echoes from the snowy 
mountains round, the undersong of the rushing Inn a few yards off, 
the gurgling of beer and wine forth from bottles and into mouths, ejacu- 
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lations of grave patriarchal farmers at some bad or some happy hit, and 
the general whizzing, and hissing, and stamping, and creaking, and 


groaning, and rattling of ramrods and guns, and Tyrolese patois, made 
me recall the time when I had the delight of listening at a Highland 
gathering to twelve pipers, all tuning their bagpipes in discord. ‘Then, 


up and down, were pacing excitedly the hard-featured marksmen them- 
selves. They were often long and lanky, but not so often erect; for, it 
must be remembered, these are no carefully fostered gamekeepers, doing 
duty in the place of an absent nation, at Athole or Braemar games, but 
hard-working and poor, though contented peasants, who follow the plough 
on their own land, as a score of remembered ancestors have done before 
them. Many had flowers in their hats, though Tyrol is not a land of 
flowers, and a sprig of ribbon on the coat to show, I fancy, that they were 
competing. Most boasted bright belts, frequently with names or sentences 
inscribed upon them, and red or green braces, with high stockings, and a 
bare two inches of leg above, both once white, but alas! not renovated 
since the inauguration of the Fest. Among the candidates for glory were 
at least two priests, and probably many more whom I did not dis- 
tinguish in the ever-changing crowd. I attended to the movements of one 
of the two, a big burly fellow, who would, no doubt, should the occasion 
recur, fight as valiantly as ever did Hofer’s monkish comrade for Kaiser 
and fatherland. He shot very fairly, hitting the target near the centre, 
though missing the bull’s-eye; but he was by no means content; and, 
as he came out from his box, I judged from the expression of his face, 
and a whistling sound that his lips made, that his reverence was conning 
over in his mind some sacred oaths. Some of the be-feathered and be- 
ribboned competitors were themselves very excited at watching their 
rivals; and two in particular. One, a little thin man, had first attracted 
my notice by the monstrous cabbage-like hat, green turned up with, or 
simply turned, yellow, which quite overshadowed him: a hat which 
solved the problem on which all right-thinking men in November have 
spent so many anxious meditations, viz. low to make umbrellas self- 
supporting, or, at least, independent of hands. The other of the two was 
overcome with general sympathy and light wine (for which these severe 
devout Tyrolese always show a certain appreciation, though not as do the 
superstitious dranken Bretons), and insisted on a friend’s clever miss of 
the bull’s-eye being celebrated by music, he himself joining the orchestra 
with a whistle. 

The finest sight of all were the markers. As soon as one of the many 
targets was struck, one would emerge from his box, and look. Generally 
he simply took off his green cocked-hat, and retired; but if, after elabo- 
rate spying and measuring, he found that a bull’s-eye had been properly 
made, a second rushed out; and then, these knee-breeched and scarlet- 
and-gold-coated fellows would, in concert, take to bowing, first with one 
knee to the ground, then with the other, to scraping with their feet, to 
saluting the target, to pointing at it, and thrusting their hats in front of 
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it and kicking them, to waving flags, and lastly, to dancing like madmen 
round and round the target, first on one leg, then on the other. There- 
upon the band (a drum, and more fitfully a tambourine) would strike up, 
from just outside the hall, a wild pean of victory ; and the whole scene 
at the targets would be performed once more. In the midst of it, the 
happy but austere-faced hero has a white paper (yellow, I think, if not 
so happy, and not so unequivocally a hero) handed to him from the 
adjacent box, where the Minos and Rhadamanthus of the drama are taking 
notes and wine, and issues forth with an air as though he could do the 
like for a couple of hours together, if they would only let him go on 
trying. In the midst of my own intense and entranced admiration of 
these strange performances (which would wonderfully enliven the business- 
like monotony of Wimbledon), I suddenly felt, without seeing, a couple of 
eyes gazing me over from my very muddy boot toes to the crown of my 
very low hat. At last burst forth a triumphant cry, something between 
the national jodel, a shriek, and a neigh, and I found my hands grasped by 
a farmer with whom I had walked and chatted along a valley a week 
before. He seemed to take considerable pride in possessing so outlandish 
an acquaintance. 

And so the hours of the morning and the afternoon, now bright and 
warm, went and came. Occasionally I wandered about the quaint clois- 
tered streets to rest my ears, and to recreate my eyes with the sculptures 
of the house of the Golden Roof, and the flags and pine-bough festoons 
about the bay windows of the Stadtplatz. Or, by way of interlude, I could 
bargain for fruit under those gossiping arcades, cool in the heat, shel- 
tered in the rain and wind, delightful always, where the dark cellar-like 
shops hide, doubtless, precious treasures of colonial waaren and specerci, 
which sometimes even overflow on to the external pillars, and oust the 
fruit and cake women. When I could tear myself away from these 
antique promenades, where I sauntered up and down, fascinated as a Troll 
on a Cross, I went into the showy yet picturesque Neustadt, also brilliant 
with banners and leaves, to take my place in the Malle Poste for a subse- 
quent day. This labour I accomplished at the cost of tremendous havoc 
to my name; but, as the old official remarked, it did not much matter 
what the name was, so long as the place was reserved for me. It need 
not be said that such an exhibition of wit and esprit on the part of one 
who, though individually a small clerk, bore about with him the mani- 
fest divinity and majesty of bureaucracy, was greeted with rapturous 
but sycophantic assent by the whole waiting crowd, including myself. In 
the same neighbourhood, at a house whose silken decorations showed the 
gratitude felt for a government always intent on making business for 
money-changers, I provided myself with a sufficiency of Austrian paper to 
carry me beyond the frontier. But the empire has so far amended its 
ways in the matter of the currency, that the nominal and real values of 
paper and silver respectively are now nearly the same. 

By this time, numerous feux-de-joie, the meaning of which I was 
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destined never to find out, summoned me back to the shooting-hall, to be 
charmed afresh, and even oftener (the bull’s-eyes made being, I fancied, 
more frequent in the settled afternoon light), by the jerks, and pranks, 
and spasms of the scarlet markers, which were sometimes so agonized 
that I was afraid a chance bullet had touched a spinal cord or so. But, 
though the targets were only about a couple of yards apart, there seemed 
no danger of such a catastrophe. A man had been shot dead on the 
previous day ; but that was from the chance going off of a piece which he 
was examining fora friend. It struck me as a proof of kindly ignoring of 
a morbid popular craving to know the details of a great sorrow, worthy of 
imitation by journals of all countries, that the name of the comrade whose 
maladroitness caused the fatality was not given with that of the victim, 
But I dare say, when the grand Jubiliium has faded into a fond and 
gorgeous memory in the lonely dales, and the shooting-hall and the 
festival hall, with their goblets, and portraits of emperors and archdukes, 
have disappeared, a little monumental tablet will rise to mark the scene of 
the tragedy, and some old peasant will be seen, on his holiday visit to the 
capital, praying and pondering over the pictured story, which he will 
understand too well, for long years to come. 

Who that has seen Innsbriick can venture to speak of the situation of 
Edinburgh (honour to its grand old houses, nevertheless!), or, as does 
Baedeker, the German Murray, of that of Stuttgart, as unsurpassable ! 
Where else in Europe can you find a capital overshadowed by a double 
range of mountains like these, from seven to nine thousand feet high, rising 
up rigid and stark from either bank of a broad river as impetuous as a 
torrent! I cannot now understand how I could have ever, as with shame 
I confess I have, depreciated in my own mind the charms of Innsbriick. 
Can it be true that I have criticized the Neustadt as pompously dull and 
pretentious, when every house, though tall and white, has yet an indivi- 
duality of its own, which is missing in the modern architectural marvels of 
Munich and of Paris? Can I have thought the Oberer and the Unterer- 
stadt-Platz dull and squalid, under whese arcades one might find something 
new to consider every day fora year! But I must not let myself expa- 
tiate on the new light in which streaming banners, and green branches, 
and crowds of waving gold tassels, made my fancy invest the arches, and 
fire-watch-tower, and old cloisters of the little city, or there will be no end. 

It was Saturday evening; and the Franciscan or Court-Church was 
full of persons going to confession. That church is never without a con- 
gregation, silent, solemn, and patient: the crowned and sceptred shapes, 
which dwarf the nave by their size, of emperors and queens, Rudolf, and 
Arthur of Britain, Godfrey with the crewn of thorns, and Queen Philippa, 
and Cunigunde, and other dames and heroes many, whether of history or 
fable, with the form of royally apparelled Kaiser Maximilian kneeling 
among them, on his gigantic marble tomb, which yet is not his tomb. 
The faint light of the infrequent lamps before two or three shrines gives an 
wreal mystic look to the, by day, too substantial images of bronze; and 
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the air seems full of the low inarticulate whisperings of priest and _peui- 


tent. All about are peasants staring amazed at this great band o/ 


mysterious champions that the art of Ludovico del Duca summoned forth, 
three hundred years ago, to keep watch and ward around the hunter of the 
Tyrol. The rustics move slowly about, and you see many kneeling at the 
feet of, and perhaps praying to, these strange memorials of personages 
half enveloped in romance, or occasionally, and more fittingly, crossing 
themselves before the tomb of their Hofer, as though he were a saint. 
Notices were posted all about the town, that, in the evening, the Lor 
Marksmen and their friends were invited to a concert in the shooting 
hall. Accordingly, I sallied out once more about eight o'clock. | 
expected a sort of scene such as the rouge-et-noir bank provides at the 
delightful gambling little town of Ems; only, the want of a prince of 
Efreets to do my bidding, on hearing the key rattle in my haversack’s 
Belgian sham lock, happily prevented my providing myself with patent 
leather boots and lavender gloves. The stream of people, however, which 
I followed, took me to no palace of light and gaiety, but into a low-looking 
restaurant, with people eating and drinking as though time were precious 
and food limited. As the Grosse Muzik-Producticn, the promise of which 
had alluged me, was not begun, being confined, in any event, to my old 
acquaintances of the morning, the drum and intexmittent tambourine, I 
retreated ignominiously, and paced, instead, up and down the bridge where 
Innsbriick promenades at night. A double row of horse-chestnuts extends 
along both banks of the stream, their autumnal sereness hidden by night; 
and from this half-wooden bridge one had a kaleidoscopic view, at once, 
of the great river, on which, though broad and deep,mo boat is seen ; the 
bright lower halves of the white houses of the ancient Vorstadt; then the 
black-green foliage; then again, the still illumined upper windows of the 
same buildings (for all Innsbriick, during this fortnight, is keeping open 
house on all its floors); then pointed roofs fast compressed by the deep 
blank spaces of the mountains, amidst which just one light, from some 
lone farmhouse in its little upland prairie, was breaking the void; next, the 
dead white snow-line, and lastly,-the stars swimming in the blue sky. | 
could have patrolled the bridge for hours, had I not wished to do the same 
by its rivals in attractiveness, the arcades, which at length drew me away. 
From these I was only rescued by the garrison band, which celebrated the 
eve of his Apostolic Majesty’s Name-day, by marching forth, drums beat- 
ing, bugles blaring, with the whole city at its heels, and wound in and out 
about the whole town, till once more, after serenading every All-Gracious 
Amt in the town, it subsided into its quarters. Long after I had with- 
drawn to my inn, and even when driven to bed by the delusion of a big 
dog in the yard underneath, which would persist in baying the moon in 
the shape of my candle, and by the reproachful cries of the town watcli- 
man, who ever and anon passed by, exclaiming, at eleven, something very 
like five o'clock in the morning, I heard singing and wild jodels about this 
dissipated city of Innsbriick. 
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‘the seven thousand marksmen, whom all the windy dales of Tyrol 
had sent forth to the jubilee, were indeed in as full possession of the 
capital as the peasant army could have been after Hofer’s victory over the 
Bavarians. The whole night was musical and noisy; and yet the business 
of the Sunday began again at half-past six. A military band once more 
paraded all the town with triumphant melodies, in honour of the imperial 
Name-day, and their strains went meandering through my dreams, till, at 
agreat outburst, I started up. By this time, all the city was broad awake. 
Groups of peasants were standing at gaze, at every street corner. All were 
furbished up for Sunday with bright neckerchiefs of varying colours, and 
often a couple of them; their metal belts had been fresh rubbed, and their 
green and red waistcoats and braces in one, which also, I fancy, play the 
part of shirts, were looking as brilliant after their fashion as the gold 
tassels, of which almost every dalesman wears two. Many women, too, 
were come in from all the valleys round ; even prosperous Zillerthalers, who 
had deserted for once their Sunday sheep-market for the great Volkes-fest. 
Most enjoyed black hats with silvery-gold tassels, particoloured silk necker- 
chiefs, braided hair, blue aprons, and neat ankles well shown. Often two 
girls would be chaperoning each other ; but they were generally escorted by 
a lover, a husband, a brother, who, if from Zell, revealed his valley by his 
superior lankness and stature. The arcades blossomed also with bunches of 
soldiers and officers. The latter were commonly in uniform of bright but 
dark blue trousers, gold sword-band and tassels attached, brass-decorated 
helmet, and short white coat over a breast glittering with medals and crosses, 
won my knowledge of history cannot tell me on what victorious battle- 
fields, but, howsoever gained, now proudly borne on breasts testifying 
beyond contradiction to satisfactory camp cuisine. The Hofkirche was the 
great centre of attraction to all these various groups. About it were stand- 
ing dense knots of countrymen, staring in at the open doors, and chatting, 
and laughing loud, as though they thought all this grandeur incompatible 
with the fervent eager devoutness to be witnessed at any village service in 
Tyrol. Inside, were chiefly women, and a few Austrian officers; and the 
service seemed to me a perplexity of sweet chanting and odorous incense, 
and so also to three citizens near me, who divided their attention between 
bowing and spitting, keeping me in a constant emotion of disgustful 
anxiety, lest, in one of their frequent genuflexions, they should aim 
wrong. To the women, I doubt not, the whole pomp and ceremonial had 
a real significance; and they were the only worshippers. The service 
itself appeared to be continually being repeated for the benefit of fresh 
throngs; and, as I emerged, a gay green carriage drove up, without a 
mitre on the panels, but containing; nevertheless, a gorgeous bishop, with 
analogous dignitaries, who were come, I suppose, special to pray for the 
emperor. 

The whole of Tyrol was represented on that bright Sunday at Inns- 
brick ; and the fruit and cake merchants drove a splendid trade under the 
dusky arcades ; the gravel walks of the pretty Anlage, with its flowering 
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shrubs and old poplar avenues, were resplendent with prcmenading lovers, 
and diligences were driving in, and pleasure carriages were driving out: 
over all, the snowy mountains kept silent watch, and the turbid river 
stumbled blindly on, rehearsing Tennyson’s Brook-Song, but from a throat 
strangely hoarse. But universal Tyrol had not broken up ten thousaud 
homes to whisper softly under waving boughs at Innsbriick, or to chatfer 
for apples and fir-cones under the arches. Not for that had the whole 
population crowded the usually lonely roads, and led gay processions down 
many a harsh upland glen. The business of life, the essence of the jubilee, 
was shooting. Till they could get back to that, clouds of scarlet braces 
and gold tassels moved about in purposeless uneasy restlessness; and, when 
the signal echoed forth at eleven, all rushed once more to the Schiessen- 
Saal. And then again began the scraping, and hissing, and thumping, 
and stamping of guns, and the beating of drums, and then again, the 
pranks and convolutions of the harlequin markers. And thus and thus 
it went on and on for still seven days more: but not I with it. For the 
endurance of English ears has a limit, and I left the noisy little city, while 
I could still do it with regret. As it was, when I did quit Innsbriick, 
I left it with my love for its arcades, and hills, and river undiminished, 
which shows that my digestion must have been still in good order. Let 
this not be doubted, even though I must confess with remorse that one 
element in my delight was the thought that no Englishman, except the 
very few who were there, would be able to see another Jubiliium, unless 
he and the Austrian empire (each an equally improbable contingency) 
should live to more than half the years of Methuselah. 
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Margaret Denzil’s History. 
(Annotated by her Husband.) 
a 
CHAPTER XXVIII. 

A DREAM AND ITS CONSEQUENCES. 


Y husband, then, was never 
to try to see me till he 
could bring a full and per- 
fect explanation of the mys- 
teries which had driven me 
from home. At the time I 
wrote that injunction I did 
not feel at all sure that he 
would obey it; perhaps, 
even then, I did not wish 
that he should obey it—to 
the letter. Or if so, a day’s 
fatigue changed my inclina- 
tions somewhat. Not that 

I would or could have re- 
turned to Twickenham, on 
any solicitation; but when 
I went to sleep with the 
little one in my old room 
at Madame Lamont’s, and 

thought what a world of trouble there is for everybody, and how little 
we know of each other, and how easy it is to be guilty without much 
wickedness, I did not quite like to think of my husband thinking of 
me so far away. It was an especially silent night; not a leaf stirred 
without ; nothing was audible save now and then the thud of some night- 
flying beetle upon the window panes; and, listening very eagerly, it was 
not difficult to hear again the tramp, tramp, of my husband's footsteps in 
acertain room a hundred miles off, just as I had heard them when last I 
tried to sleep. ‘To transfer the distant sound to the room which now ad- 
joined mine was easier still ; from time to time I was almost startled, indeed, 
s0 plain was the noise of footsteps there, and yet so muffled and remote. 
Once I fancied I heard him sobbing; but that was explained when I 
found tears on my own cheeks: unconsciously I had fallen asleep for a 
little while, and the sobbing was mine, and had wakened me. Then I 
VOL. X—nNO. 56. 12. 
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repeated to myself what I had written to him, repeating oftenest those 
sentences which were kindest, and hoping—ah, how I hoped !—that he 
would read in them not only what the words meant, but all that was in 
my mind when they were penned. 

The fatigues of the day, and this exercise of repetition together, se 
me at last in a sound slumber. Not so sound, though, but that the noise 
of a heavy shower of rain reached my senses; and that is how I came to 
dream of Arthur Lamont, I suppose. Of course, there was much predis- 
position to dreaming of him in my return to his mother’s house. Here] 
had most thought of him. Here I had half resolved to accept his fortunes 
—no, his misfortunes; and here we had parted so strangely on a rainy 
night. 

I dreamed—what was it I dreamed? Nothing that had to do with 
my waking thoughts. For we were lovers or married ; and there was some- 
thing about a hammock of gay net-work suspended between two of many 
trees in a garden, and Mr. Lamont lying there lazily smoking; while |, 
swaying to and fro like a sapling ina summer wind, leaned idly against the 
hammock, tying loose tresses under my chin. Very idle, very happy. 
If we are such stuff as dreams are made of, we are wonderfully false to 
ourselves; for though I, dreaming, did not even look at my lover, nor 
care how much he was occupied with his cigar and his reflections, my 
heart was full, full, full of love for him; full as the sea, with its thousand 
shining waves above, its steady vast currents beneath, and yet below them 
its regions of ever-still waters—dense, moveless as stone. Presently 
I had no more need to sway to and fro: the wind swayed us: the earth 
itself rocked : it began to sink under my feet, leaving him suspended 
above. Then I cried out; and Arthur, starting, leaned over the hammock 
side, and caught me into it just as the cords were loosened—as the earth 
and its trees sank away altogether, and left us in the air. The hammock 
sailed upward with us like a cloud. 

Gradually as we ascended—I with my arms thrown about my lover— 
so gradually I awoke, but without opening my eyes. In this half conscious 
condition my first feeling was regret that pleasant dreams should end; 
but that was quickly chased away by a shameful wonder at what I 
had dreamed. Why, even yet I could feel a tremor in my heart, showing 
that the intense affection dreamed had actually been there. Else, why the 
tremor? Why that clear sense of happiness departing, like a sound that 
ceases? Tremor of heart! why, my very arms, or one of them, seemed 
still to lie about my lover’s neck: the sensation was distinct. 

Confounded at so much inexplicable wickedness, I opened my eyes 
the fair daylight, and discovered that the arm had the best reason for its 
sensations. It was cast upon the neck of my lover: that is to say, of 
my husband. He was kneeling by the bedside, apparently asleep of 
exhaustion: his face downward and hidden—one hand thrown loosely 
round the pillow where my head lay, the other clasping the whole length 
of baby’s arm, who was turned toward him, 
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The surprise was so great I did not stir; while he remained so very 
very still that I doubted whether he was really asleep. So I moved my 
arm gently ; and then he lifted his face and looked up with eyes that 
appeared as if they never had and never could slumber. They smote upon 
my vision in a way that made it tremble: nevertheless I said— 

“ This is unkind and unjust—indeed it is! You ought not to be here.” 

“No, Margaret,” he answered, his face falling upon the bed again. 
“] think I ought to be at the bottom of the sea!” 

“ You had my letter?” 

“ Yes, I had your letter.” 

“ And I begged of you not to try to see me yet awhile; don’t you 
know I did?” 

“ And do you suppose it was in human nature to obey you? I’m not 
romantic enough to deal with matters like these as if we were actors 
in a novel. Or if I was a younger man, then, perhaps, I might have 
seen the propriety of doing as you wished. But I am not; and if you 
think I could content myself with a few words on a bit of paper to say 
that you are here, and then put on my hat, and coolly go about fora 
month or two collecting evidence to prove that you ought to come back, 
why all I’ve got to say is that I have spent a good deal of pains to show 
my regard for you for nothing.” 

“ Have you come to take me back against my will, then?” I asked. 

“No, I only came to make sure you were safe. What is more, I 
didn’t intend you should know of my coming at all. Of course I arrived 
soon after you; but I loitered about till late at night before I ventured 
into the house—by the kitchen-entrance you must understand. There I 
spoke with Madame Lamont, who put me into the next room here; and I 
waited and watched till I was sure you were asleep, that I might creep in 
and look at you-unbeknown. Margaret, I did as much as I could to spare 
you thé disturbance of seeing me ; but to see you—to see you safe, that I 
could not live without ! 

“T believe you!” I exclaimed, touched in spite of myself. 

“ And yet you propose to live without ever seeing me. It is easier for 
you than I fancied, Margaret.” 

“ Only for a little while !—only a little while, if not for ever, which I 
do not believe possible. Besides, you know why. It is not generous 
to follow me with persuasions and appeals to affection. It was to avoid 
them I came here: that is why I wrote you that long letter, in which 
Iam sure I tried to show you my whole heart and thought: and indeed 
you ought to have respected Pi 

“Your whole heart and thought, Margaret?” he asked in a sad 
uncertain voice. 

“ All!” 

“My dear, I haven’t such brains as yours, still Iam not so dull but 
I know this: that even a good girl like you may have secrets she never 
breathes—except in her dreams, perhaps—secrets that a man like me 
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might never find out for himself though he lived with her for a hundred 
years. Isn’t that true?” 

“Tt may be.” 

“ Ts it 2?” 

“* Now you accuse me!” I answered, my face flushing with undeserved 
shame. 

“NotI! But you have put me on my trial, Margaret; and as for 
respecting your feelings in the matter—which is what you were going 
to say just now, I suppose—I mayn’t quite understand but I do respect 
them. Do not mistake me,” he continued, beginning to pace the room 
again, after the manner of most strong men in times of agitation: “] 
repeat, I did not mean you to know [had followed you. I don’t come here 
with persuasions and appeals. I’m not a man to patch up happiness in 
that leaky way. All or none! It was a cursed hour when Betsy Forster 
darkened our doors, but the mischief is done and I must take my chance. 
I know what you want explained, and what’s to happen if it can’t be, 
without another word said about it. But since I’ve been here, Margaret,” 
pausing to look at me in a boyish, pathetic way, ‘I’ve begun to doubt 
whether it is worth trying.” 

“Whether it is worth while to clear up doubts that destroy our 
happiness ? ” 

“Yes, if after all there is another one left which would entirely do 
for mine! What heart do you think I should have for the task I’ve got 
before me, if I was assured that I never did have, and never could have, 
your truest affection ?” 

“Who has said so?” 

“ You have !” 

“ J!” TI exclaimed in trepidation. 

“You yourself, and that not half an hour ago. Listen. When I 
came in to see you, I was almost hurt to find you looking so happy in 
your sleep. Selfish if you like, but I couldn’t help it. Nevertheless, I 
said to myself, ‘I ought not to be angry with her for having the delusive 
comfort of a dream ; she has got to wake presently and find herself here.’ 
But when, in the midst of it, you threw your arm upon my neck, and 
cried, ‘ Dear Arthur!’ as if—Oh, Margaret, Margaret, it is devilish hard !” 

As my husband said this he clapped his hands together with a gesture 
infinitely helpless and painful; while as for me, I felt convicted, con- 
science-stricken, and could not speak. The mere fact of my being then 
in Madame Lamont’s house looked guilty ; though of course I had no other 
place to go to, except Mrs. Mitchell’s, and madame’s had seemed the most 
natural retreat. 

“ Whole heart and thought !” he went on. “I believed it then, and 
didn’t so much care what happened.” 

“ Believe it now!” . 

“Tt’s no use,” he said, shaking his head. 

“So you think me to have been deceitful and a hypocrite all this 
long year past?” 
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“No, I don’t ! nothing of the kind! I know you are a good girl, and 
I know you have been an affectionate wife to me. But that doesn’t make 
you forget everything, or prevent my being a fool. I thought you had 
totally forgotten all about that man. I did not dream you had it in you 
even to think ‘Dear Arthur!’ asleep or awake. But this shows what 
self-sufficient asses men are!” 

By this time I had recovered my self-possession: and though I pitied 
my husband’s distress, and began to experience a disagreeable sense of 
having the tables turned upon me, I could not forbear a little laugh. It 
was so grateful to know his distress was all for nothing but love of me. 

“What! are you laughing, Margaret?” he cried, sternly facing round. 

“Why, my dear, you do not hold me responsible for a dream, do you?” 

“No, not responsible. I don’t accuse you—I accuse myself. You 
have done your best to forget him, no doubt. But you don’t; and you 
might as well have told me in your letter that you know I interfered 
between him and you, and that that is one of the reasons you resent your 
—your having been bought.” 

And you who read this are aware that my resentment was not without 
some feeling cf the kind: not, however, for my own sake, but for Arthur 
Lamont’s. I saw nothing but injustice in a control which abolished my 
right of choice (as I thought), and arbitrarily destroyed what another 
imagined his last chance of a settled, happy life. And there was some- 
thing like a confession of this control in my husband’s language. 

“T am very sorry indeed that you came here,” I said, feeling all the 
gravity of the situation, and therewith a little angry. ‘“ Dreams are inno- 
cent. I did dream of Arthur Lamont, for the first time since he was 
driven away broken-hearted; but I cannot blame myself for that, and I 
do not think it ought to give you any pain, or much surprise. It is expla- 
nation enough that I was sleeping in his mother’s house, where some 
memory of him could scarcely be avoided.” 

“Explanation of ‘ Dear Arthur !’ explanation of that embrace ! ” 

“ Be generous and believe me, unless you wish to widen the breach 
between us. Pray don’t do that, dear John. You know what you mean 
by ‘interfering between him and me;’ all I know is, that I have loved 
you, and do love you and not him; and that the interference you acknow- 
ledge may be an after-part of some great error, some great crime even, of 
which I am ignorant at present, but of which I cannot be careless. Indeed 
I cannot!” 

“ Yes,” said my husband, as much to himself as to me, apparently, 
“it was a crime, I suppose. There’s no use disguising it: the devil has 
made a tool of me! You are right, Margaret: I should have left you 
where I found you. At any rate, I ought to have known what would 
be the end of it when I saw you at Brighton, and was so bitterly jealous 
of Lamont—then—when I had a wife already. Idiot!” he exclaimed, 
with increasing vehemence, “I ought to have known it from the 
beginning! Kindness! Rubbish! The truth is, I was fascinated then 
with your beauty. And I did buy you, and train you; and I don’t 
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doubt that as time went on my mind was full as bad as a murderer's, 
longing to be rid of one wile to take another. She was right, too. Get 
up, Margaret, if you can. Come out with me into some open place where 
a man can breathe, and I'll tell you more than everything !” 

Those last words, “more than everything,” seized me with saving 


force, in the midst of my alarm at this outburst: I recognized in them the 
expression of a mind in unreasoning revolt against itself, hot to be its own 


accuser. 

By this time the household was astir. Just as my husband began 
to speak I heard Lisabeth come down, pause at the door for a moment to 
listen to what must have sounded like an angry voice, and then pass on 
more slowly. As soon as he had left the room, I rang for the old woman, 
who gave mea cup of coffee, and prepared me to join Mr. Denzil: he 
waited for me in the garden. Lisabeth’s looks were very eloquent as 
she threw a shaw! about my trembling limbs: they said, as plainly 
as words could have done—“ Ah, child! this comes of young girls 
marrying for money! If you had been kind to that poor boy of mine, 
and married him, you would not have been hunted about. by an old ogre 
in this way!” The meaning was so clear and undisguised that I could 
not help smiling in the good old woman’s face, partly from amusement, 
more to reassure her. ‘Oh, don’t tell me!” she exclaimed, perfectly 
understanding the smile—‘ I ain’t no patience! ” 

I went into the garden; Mr. Denzil was lounging by the stile at the end 
of it, where I had had my last meeting with Arthur Lamont. And when 
I joined him, he lifted me over the stile, and led me along the hedgerow 
just as Lamont had done when he declared his affection, begging so 

‘hard for a little hope. Well did I remember the occasion ; indeed, all 
things seemed drifting back to the time before I was married. 

“Do you believe in fate, Margaret ?” was the question with which my 
husband abruptly began. 

“T believe everything we do has an end which we cannot always 
control, but which may fataliy control us.” 

“ And other people too! Well, it comes home to me now—now you 
have opened my eyes. Simply by being fool enough not to under- 
stand my own feelings, here is no end of mischief! Why didn’t I leave 
you alone?” 

And then he repeated vehemently what he had said before, and what, 
in effect, came to this :—that now- he did not doubt that from the begin- 
ning he had wished to make me his wife; that he ought to have known 
the impression I made on him at first sight was not the effect of mere 
compassion or any common interest ; that his sending me to school was 
Jess an act of kindness than a blind but determinate impulse, start- 
ing from the possibility that, in the changes of time, he as well as I 
might be left alone in the world, when he could take me; and that if he 
had had any sense, he might have known that a man who follows up such 
a line of expectation, consciously or unconsciously, can neither win nor lose 
without mischief to himself and others. He described how he used to 
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Jong to have me at home for a daughter—laughing in derision of his self- 
delusion. He told me what a pang Madame Lamont’s letter gave him 
when she informed him that I was at Brighton with her son, who was 
“in the army;” how he had bought a bouquet ‘to rival the soldier; ” 
and how, after we had passed him—we two—in earnest confidential talk, 
he had thrown the bouquet away—jealous. 

Thus I learned how the nosegay had got into the road; and, while my 
husband continued to denounce himself, wondered at the chances which 
had led me to pick it up, and how strangely the one flower I took from it 
had fallen into the hands of Arthur Lamont, to be an omen not of good to 
him. Also I learned, as Mr. Denzil went on in a wild rambling manner, 
how Madame Lamont had informed him she feared an attachment had 
sprung up between her son and myself, upon which Mr. Denzil had urged 
his being sent away—(a thing already determined upon for other reasons) 
—and had even supplied money for the purpose. ‘‘ Of course,” he said, 
“J flattered myself I did this for your good, purely. I was told Lamont 
was a scamp, and was willing to believe it twice over. But even if he had 
been the best fellow in the world it would have been all the same. The 
fact is, I could not bear the thought of losing you. I did my best to send 
him adrift, regardless of your feelings, which I understood no more than I 
do Greek. In due course I got the chance I’d been coveting by another 
woman’s death ; and you marry me for gratitude ; and now I find it out!” 

He ceased, and we went walking by the hedgerow, thinking. 

“ Are you beginning to hate me?” he said, at length. 

“Hate you? No. I find nothing in that confession to hate you for.” 

“You don’t!” he exclaimed, in profound surprise, but with a light 
breaking over his face which I think was caught from mine. 

“ Not at all!” 

“ You are a strange woman, Margaret. I shall never understand you.” 

“How should you, when you go out of your way to misapprehend 
yourself? Don’t you know you've been talking nonsense all this while.” 

“T know I shall be deuced glad if I have! But you do not really 
think so?” said he, in a hopeful, almost lively way. 

“Indeed I do, though. Qui s’accuse, s'excuse! That is a French 
adage turned topsy-turvy for your sake by your wife, who, though she 
may dream of Arthur Lamont, loves her husband only. It means this— 
you have excused by accusing yourself.” 

“That may be all very well in French!” said my husband, shaking 
his head. 

“Tt is good English, too. This view of your culpability is a new one; 
isn’t it?” 

“Yes. Your letter first showed me how I had gone wrong from the 
beginning, and what happened this morning settled it.” 

“There was no conscious evil, then, which is everything. An hour 
ago I could have charged you with all this; but now I have heard you 
accuse yourself, I have not a word of blame for you, my dear!—not a 
word !” 
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“ You think I could not help it: that I did not mean to do anybody 
an injustice.” 

“IT think we are not quite our own masters, and that it is enough to be 
as honest and as good as we can.” 

And then I went on in what I have no doubt was a strain of unblush- 
ing eloquence, for I saw more clearly than ever that there may be a great 
deal of guilt with very little wickedness. I saw that my husband, smarting 
under the suspicion that my love was Arthur Lamont’s, conceived hims«l{ 
punished ; and could only account for the punishment by finding himself 
guilty. But that touched my heart: it rose up to defend him: and 
though, indeed, I saw how much moral danger there had been in his affec. 
tion for me, with a bad wife at home who made him always unhappy— 
though it was as clear to me as to him that jealousy of Arthur Lamont had 
made him unjust for a while, yet I felt that he had combated those moral 
dangers as unconsciously as he had cherished me in his heart’s best place— 
that he had been Lonest, in short. Extremes meet: the extravagance of 
his self-condemnation convinced me he was not to be condemned ; and! 
maintained it like an inspired woman—between tears that laughed, and 
laughter shedding tears: but that was all within. 

Here was a most unexpected breaking of the clouds! When I had 
ceased I hardly know who was more astonished, my husband or myself 
In fact, I felt a little ashamed as we stood and looked at each other. 

“Margaret,” he said presently, “it strikes me that dream of yours was 
rather a lucky thing !” 

With a small feminine instinct that he ought not to have it all his own 
way (and at my hands, too!), I answered, “ It was very pleasant.” 

“T don’t believe you.” 

“Oh, but you may. I dreamed we were together in a garden—a most 
beautiful garden, a place for lovers to live immortal hours in; and there 
wasn’t such a thing as a Mr. Denzil in the universe. No, I forget. 
Arthur himself was the universe, and indeed I loved him extremely.” 

“ All right,” said my husband, “I don’t care!” 

“ But just now you cared a great deal. You were sure I must have 
a secret affection for Mr. Lamont ; and now, when I confess to you 
soberly that I never loved Somebody waking more than I did Somebody 
Else while dreaming ¥ 

“I'm sure you haven't. You have lifted that load off my mind as well 
as the other. How can I suspect you of anything uncandid after the 
generous way in which you have stood between me and the hateful 
despairing fear that I had allowed myself to slip into the devil’s toils?” 

‘¢ T was surprised into doing it, I assure you.” 

“So much the better. And to think that you have made the expla- 
nation for me!” said he, still amazed; and taking me by the shoulders, 
he looked his amazement and his gratitude full down upon me. “ You 
are coming home with me now, ain’t you?” 

This conclusion startled me—it was too abrupt and too complete. It 
threw my mind back over the whole field of doubt—especially upon 
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the mysterious understanding that had existed between Mrs. Forster and 
my husband, and on his taking those beads from me to fling them away. 

“You forget,” I said, “that Mrs. Forster’s suggestions remain un- 
answered; and though I put them aside now (as I easily could, perhaps), 
a time might come when I should remember too painfully that you had an 
equivocal answer for them. You don’t know how much they are forced 
on me by superstition.” 

“Well,” said Mr. Denzil, cheerfully, “ you shall have all that explained. 
Betsy Forster—God bless her !—is to be found somewhere, I suppose. I'll 
hunt her up, and bring her here, and screw the truth out of her in your 
presence. Meanwhile, you never thought J murdered your mother?” 

“ My dear!” 

“ You only thought that I had found out she had been murdered, and 
consented to hold my tongue on condition of possessing you?” 

“ They put the fear into my head.” 

“Who do you mean by they?” he asked sharply. 

“Mrs. Forster.” 

“ Well, then, since it is so safe to be candid with you, Margaret, I’ll 
go so far as to admit I did suspect foul play at the time!” 

This communication sank plumb in my mind, as the shotted hammock 
sinks with its dead into the sea. Involuntarily I moved away from my 
husband, and had no more to say to him till he had got back to the house. 

“ All this confuses me,” then I said. ‘Do as you propose. Find 
Mrs. Forster: force her to remove or to satisfy these dreadful suspicions, 
for both our sakes. Be content in the meantime that I am safe and well ; 
and that I don’t think so hardly of you as I confess I did, dear John, 
before you came.” 

“ Quite enough for me, Margaret. Good-by.” 

That night I sent a note to Mr. Calamy—an unfortunate note. . I 
began by saying he would be glad to hear I had seen my husband, 
who had convinced me of his goodness, which I should never forgive 
myself for doubting; and that he (the doctor) had been perfectly right 
in supposing Mrs. Forster guilty of concocting fibs, for the mere plea- 
sure of telling a romantic tale and exciting interest in herself. At the 
same time I was sure the doctor would agree with me that she ought 
to be made sensible of the mischief she might have occasioned between 
a good man, and a woman who had reason to love him as much as she 
deserved him little; and therefore I could not doubt the doctor would 
persevere in seeking out the wicked woman, as Mr. Denzil himself was 
determined to do. ‘ Succeed,” said I, in language corresponding to the 
conventional half-sincerity of the whole composition, “ Succeed, and earn 
my everlasting gratitude.” 

I thought this a most excellent stroke of strategy: confident as I now 
felt that Mrs. Forster once brought fairly to task, I might do justice to my 
dead without losing my husband. 


12—5 
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[Norr.—I could say a good deal about this interview, but it is not of 
much consequence. My feelings, when I found Margaret had gone away, 
are not the sort of feelings one likes to recall. Any one who has read 
previous notes of mine will understand them well enough, and what it was 
that gave more point to Margaret’s letter than she had any conception 
of: I mean, my other wife’s suicide. It is as Margaret has said. The 
punishment seemed to prove the guilt ; and I accused myself straight off— 
though not asI did after I'd got my second punishment, at discovering 
(as I thought) that the death of one woman hadn’t given me the other, 
because she wasn’t her own to give, but Lamont’s. What's that story 
about guilty money turning to dead leaves in the night? I know [| 
thought myself guilty enough—foolish guilty—at that hour; though 
(thank heaven!) when my dear Margaret, knowing a thousand times 
more of human nature than I should ever learn, saw so clearly and 
argued so kindly that my mind was ina state of morbid exaggeration; 
and that no motive in any human breast was ever so pure but it could be 
impeached; and that it was impossible to endure the responsibility if the 
miscarriage of honest intentions as well as of dishonest ones was to be set 
down to us—when, I say, she talked like this, I knew she was right, and 
that my intentions had never been dishonest. 

But I tremble now, almost, when I see those words of mine written 
down—words blurted out in savage belief that I had long been a villain 
without quite knowing it, namely— She was right too.” The moment 
they were uttered I dreaded to hear the question, “ Who was right?” 
To which I must have replied, “The first Mrs. Denzil!” And then 
the fact that she had suspected me of villanous designs (the very designs I 
half imputed to myself) must have come out. After that, Margaret would 
have put the question she certainly would have asked long before, if I 
hadn’t begged her never to remind me of the other’s existence. ‘“ How 
did she die?”—It would have been very awkward to answer, “ By 
drowning!” “ Accidental?” ‘ No.”—I think that would have done it 
altogether ; there would have been no defence for me then. However, 
Margaret does not appear to have noticed the exclamation at the time, 
though she has had reason to remember it since. 

But what matters? The oversight only made a few weeks’ difference. 

When I told Margaret I “ suspected foul play at the time "—referring 
to the Forsters—I was thinking particularly of these things : first, the 
flash of horror which came into the woman’s face when I offered her 
the beads which Margaret had brought out of the pool; though of course 
I knew how the blood came upon them. Next, their eagerness to be 
obliging when I talked to them about the chief constable. Next, how I 
had seen the man (on my second visit to his cottage) very near the place 
where I had found Margaret, with certain garden tools upon his shoulder; 
and, lastly, that when some time afterwards I went a little out of my way 
to learn whether the Forsters still lived in the forest, they had disappeared. 
But they could not take the pond with them. By way of recalling the 
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scene, I strolled to this place, peeped about me a little curiously, and 
came to the conclusion that the underwood which grew so closely about 
the bank had been thickened by training, and even by planting. This, I 
think, I have mentioned before. 

Now it may be asked why, with all these suspicious circumstances 
observed, I did not push some inquiry, or inform the police. Well, 
the only answer I can give is, that they happened one at a time; and 
that slow-thinking men like me are not apt to jump to conclusions that 
fasten murder on anybody. It is rather a serious business to commence ; 
and you look very foolish if your murder turns out to be a mare’s-nest. 
Besides, when I made my last observation the people were gone. 

At the same time I was sufficiently struck by these circumstances td 
do what seafaring men get accustomed to in such cases: I made a minute 
of them in their order, and at considerable length. This memorandum I 
kept in the “secret” drawer where Margaret's little letters from school 
were deposited ; and it disappeared with them when my wife pretended to 
set out for Bermuda. Far better if that memorandum had never been 
written! But IJ am not going to accuse myself any more of doing things 
which no one could have foreseen the end of. 

Margaret’s letter to Mr. Calamy was unfortunate. I could almost 
laugh when I think how horribly it must have galled that benevolent 
medical man. Drove him mad, I imagine, or he would not have made 
such desperate use as he did of my memorandum ; which (by “ the devil’s 
luck”) was in his hands. Possessed of that, he could do whatever he 
pleased with Mrs. Forster—obviougly ; and we shall find that after the 
receipt of Margaret's note he determined not to spare his power. My 
notion is that up to this time he had not made the fullest use of it. He 
kept it back, I fancy, because its exhibition would have put an end to 
whatever tales, lying or confidential, Mrs. Forster favoured him with; he 
kept it back, compared it with the woman's talk, and strengthened his 
hold upon her that way. Besides, it is more than likely she would have 
decamped in real earnest if she had known the doctor was possessed of such 
a document; and yet he knew how to drop a paralyzing hint (an old and 
practised feat), as may be seen by reading certain bits of the conver- 
sation between Margaret, himself, and Betsy Forster, in chapter the 


twenty-fourth.—J. D.] 


CHAPTER XXIX. 


Tue LAMONTS. 


Arter I had despatched my diplomatical letter to Mr. Calamy, my mind 
fell into something like the half oblivious peaceful dozing of a convalescent. 
All that could be done had been done. This last interview with my 
husband, while it strengthened apprehension indefinitely in one direction, 
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appeased it in every other. I looked confidently for the production of 
Mrs. Forster to end the whole anxious mystery as well as might be. 

All the more was I satisfied when I received a reply from Mr. Calamy 
—written in the kindest and most sympathetic terms—assuring me that 
Mrs. Forster should be found. ‘“ If I had not sufficient motive before,” 
said he, ‘‘I have it now in the prospect of helping to cement the con- 
fidence and affection which appears to have been renewed between your. 
self and Mr. Denzil; and on which permit me to offer you my sincerest 
congratulations. Long may it last! You do yourself injustice, perhaps, 
in saying you do not deserve him, but I will not be impertinent enough to 
offer any opinion on such a point. Be that as it may, I know the value 
of domestic happiness too well to spare anybody wicked and wanton 
enough to destroy it; and therefore I pledge myself to do your business 
for you, if bringing an impostor on her knees will serve the tum. 
Meanwhile, make your mind at rest, and enjoy the prospect of a speedy 
return in joy to your happy honfe.” 

“Doing my business for me,” was quite in the doctor’s rude manner, 
so that the coarseness of the expression neither offended nor impressed 
me. Nor was I very much struck with the fact that the letter was written 
not at all in the hasty hieroglyphical writing of prescription-papers, but 
in the neat round hand of a lawyer's clerk. Mr.- Calamy was like nobody 
else, which accounted for any little surprise of the kind. That Mrs. Forster 
was to be found and strictly interrogated was the cardinal fact before me, 
and in its contemplation I became so content as to take some interest in 
other things once more. 

Madame Lamont, and her estafffishment, and her daughter, were all 
changed. The establishment had never recovered from the injury inflicted 
on it by Charlotte’s fever; and a rival seminary, airily situate on a 
gravelly soil only two miles off, and conducted on principles of the most 
rigid morals combined with economy and no laundry bills, had thrown 
madame’s house into the cold, green, weedy shade in which so many old- 
fashioned schools have perished. All through the repeal of the Com 
Laws, madame said : though I suspect ‘the change had begun long before 
that period. It was not a good change for madame. In her mortifi- 
cation at seeing her school neglected in favour of what she called “ mere 
boarding-houses in disguise,” she abandoned more and more the sub- 
dued, thoughtful demeanour of the governess, for the airs of the lady 
and woman of the world; such as she had been before poverty reduced 
her to the labour of teaching. A natural revulsion, perhaps; but those 
airs were resumed a little too late; their grace was impaired by some- 
thing contemptuous and defiant in them; and they were sadly at discord 
with the poverty which existed yet. Nevertheless, Madame Lamont 
was still what nature and good-breeding had made her—kindly, and a 
gentlewoman. 

“But Charlotte is my worst trouble,” said she, as we sat in con- 
fidential talk soon after my unexpected arrival. ‘You know how cold, 
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how indifferent to everybody and everything she used to be. Well, you 
are my daughter too, and so I may tell you it was all about a lover, my 
child: a noble, handsome gentleman, whom she worshipped. I was almost 
in love with him myself. He was tenderly attached to her too; but she 
lost him—she lost him through the misconduct of my poor boy, who 
ruined us, you know: though J thought she need not have been so 
scrupulous about taking no money toa man who had none of his own. 
However, you know how sweet and seductive is the notion of suffer- 
ing for a lover’s sake; and perhaps she did not think, at the bottom 
of her heart, that he would consent to break off for merely pecuniary 
reasons. But he could scarcely help himself, I imagine; and poor 
Charlotte had no consolation but to hate the world she lived in, and to 
cherish the belief that he was at least as unhappy as herself. To be sure, 
she told him that while her life must always be the life of a widow, she 
would try to bear with fortitude, and certainly without blaming him, the 
news that he had married : though if such intelligence had reached her, I 
scarcely dare immagine what would have been the consequence, Her own 
idea of being faithful to their love was to wrap herself completely in its 
miseries, caring nothing at all whether I love, you love, he love, or they 
love ; or live; or die; or anything else in the whole round of being, 
doing, and suffering. Far be it from me to ridicule her, who had to 
endure so dreadful a disappointment; but you see how it was. She 
wished to be Ashes; she was ashes. Heaven knows, I used to think with 
very much pain that she looked like nothing so much as a woman made 
not of good red clay, but of ashes. Well, this is exactly what might have 
been expected at first; and I don’t mind telling you, my dear, that many 
a night (we two sharing the same bed at that time)—many a night when 
she had done crying herself to sleep quietly, Z cried myself to sleep 
quietly; her grief was so grievous. But when one goes on hardening, 
and freezing, and becoming more and more unsympathetic, up to the age 
of thirty, one becomes just the least little bit of a bore, you know; and it 
is rather hard to live with one under such circumstances. You find in 
time that it is of no use trying to warm an iceberg in your arms; the only 
result is that your caloric gets exhausted. You have not warmth enough 
for your own comfort, presently. 

“So it was with us, I am afraid. Charlotte’s anniversaries were 
particularly trying, and she had a dozen of them. There was the anni- 
versary of the day when she first met him ; the anniversary of his birthday ; 
of the day he declared; and they were kept with gloomy observances, 
natural and pitiful enough at the beginning, but tasking one’s patience 
as we both grew old. The day of your first coming into this house was 
an anniversary of the parting day, which for once she had overlooked. 
Do you remember how you startled us by naming it, when we two were 
speaking in French, ignorant of your knowledge of the language? Yes, 
that was the parting day. However, I need not enlarge on all this. 
What Charlotte was you have yourself observed; I only tell you what 
brought her into such a melancholy condition.” 
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As if I was not aware of it, at least as well as Madame Lamont herself! 
However, I did not interrupt her, but allowed her to go through the whole 
story; not unobservant or least regretful of the half-flippant, half-clever 
“ society manner ” which now enlivened madame’s talk, and overlaid her 
true sympathies with a false and foolish glitter. 

“But now comes the strange part of the story,’ she continued, 
“ After this had gone on, quite unvarying, for eighteen or twenty years, 
Charlotte has a fever, and all’s changed. The frost breaks up, and you 
know what horrible weather it is then. No more repose. All the 
symptoms of restless, raging chagrin followed upon years of icy indifference 
—of—lI know not what to call it.” 

“Insular refrigeration,” I suggested, trying my hand at the society 
manner. 

“ Exactly expressed! If any one had proved to her that she had lived 
all her life under a ridiculous delusion, the change could not have been 
greater or very different. The memory of poor Wilmot is cherished no 
longer. There are no more anniversaries, spent in reading old letters and 
verses, for she has destroyed everything of the kind. My dear, I witnessed 
the sacrifice. 

“ One night, when you lay sick at Mrs. Mitchell’s, I woke athirst, and 
saw light streaming under the door which communicates between Charlotte's 
room and mine. I rose quietly, opened the door a little way, and peeped. 
There was my unhappy daughter with a shawl over her night-dress, and 
looking painfully old and careworn in one of my caps, seated by a large 
fire, with a heap of papers and several books at her feet. The books 
I recognized as Wilmot’s: the papers were his letters, no doubt. One at 
a time she burnt them—first the letters, then the books; and I confess I 
was delighted to see them making their last conflagration : though why 
Charlotte looked so fierce and wild at the flames instead of grieved; I could 
not understand. Nor were the books and letters all. The poor girl’s 
jewel-case had once contained many rich and pretty things: now there 
was little of any value in it but one ring and a pair of earrings. Wilmot 
had given them to her; and she kept them because the ring he had put on 
her finger, and the earrings he had placed in her ears, with his own hands. 
These things she took from the case, and something else with them that I 
had never seen before. A watch: a handsome watch too—the back set 
with brilliants, I think, judging by the one flash I caught as she took it 
from the case.” 

And had I not once seen a watch set with brilliants, in certain 
initials ? 

“ Charlotte operied the watch, looked intently at something—an inscrip- 
tion, perhaps—on the case, and snapped it to again with such violence that 
the sound startled herself, apparently. She glanced about her, saw that 
the door was ajar (without observing me), and closed it. Now this isa 
very rickety old house, you know; and it happens that the door of com- 
munication between those two rooms is split in one panel from top to 
bottom. I availed myself of the split, my dear. It was not ladylike to 
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do so, I admit; but in the first place, to have gone boldly in would have 
been a painful intrusion, and to have gone to bed again was—well, it was 
out of the question. If you had known the strange change in my 
daughter’s temper, and if you had seen the fierce, wild, low expression of: 
her face at that moment, you would have thought as I did—that the 
destruction of these things might be meant as preliminary to the destruction 
of herself. So I peeped all the same, with one hand upon the handle of the 
door, ready to rush in at the very first appearance of anything like a phial. 

“Unluckily, the fissure, though not a little one, afforded a limited 
range of sight into the room; it was most harassing to watch*her figure 
flashing before it like a fly traversing the glass of a telescope. Presently, 
she disappeared altogether; and the next moment I heard a dull thud, 
thud, as of hammering on the hearth. Curiosity and fear got the better 
of me then. Supposing that Charlotte’s back would be turned towards 
me, probably (as it was), I opened the door again, to look in. And 
there she was, my child, kneeling at the hearth, and pounding at those 
jewels with the head of a poker, pestle-wise. She struck cautiously, 
grinding as much as striking; and she had placed them in the folds of a 
towel to deaden the sound, as I saw when she uncovered them in the fire- 
light to see how the work of destruction was going on. Not sufficiently, 
it appeared. The grinding and pounding were recommenced, making 
noise enough to allow me to close the door as I had opened it, unnoticed. 
Of course, I dare not keep it open more than a moment, to satisfy myself 
there was no evil meaning in the hammering. The rest was visible 
enough through that obliging rent in the panel. When ring, earrings, 
and watch were sufficiently broken and: defaced, Charlotte gathered them 
together, tied them in a ribbon with a true-lover's knot, and thrust them 
between the lower bars of the grate. Then she sat down to contemplate 
them—blackening and fusing no doubt—till the heart of the fire became 
dull, the top of it being choked with paper ashes. Then she got up, 
shivered, swallowed a great draught of water, and returned to bed. So I 
gladly returned to mine, as you may fancy.” 

“But the things could not have been quite destroyed,” I said, thinking 
most of all about the watch. 

“No. And I resolved that Lisabeth should search the embers in the 
morning. But Charlotte herself spared us the pains. She was early 
astir; and, curious and unladylike once more, once more I peeped. She 
had singled out the ruins of the poor, harmless, unhappy love-tokens— 
she had swept the paper ashes together (or at least so much of them as 
was least tindery and volatile)—and at the moment I looked in she was 
engaged in burying them all together in the box.” 

“And that is the end of it!” I said, looking back upon Charlotte 
Lamont’s abortive life with more sympathy for her than ever I had felt 
before. ° 

“The end of that chapter, and a very long, very painful one it was. 
But Charlotte had changed, she had not abandoned, her whims; and they 
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‘are quite as provoking active as passive. I fancy she does not think go 
hardly of her brother as she used to do, however she may rail against 
him; but what I least understand is a sudden dislike of you /” 

“Of me! I have not noticed . 

“No? Then you soon must, and I bespeak your forbearance for her, 
Margaret. I do seriously think the fever lurks in her brain still, 
though it may be expelled from the rest of her body: lurks there and 
plays what is called ‘ old gooseberry.’ It is very good and kind of you to 
accept her daily plea of indisposition so frankly ; but my affection for you 
both obliges me to warn you that in her present unreasonable temper she 
may be rude, and to deprecate your resentment in such a case.” 

An assurance that resentment was impossible was easily given; for I 
thought I understood why Charlotte disliked my presence. I knew her 
story; I knew that she had been—(what she must have acknowledged 
to herself in burning her lover’s presents and his letters)—a deceived and 
self-deluded woman : how could she help hating me for the knowledge ? 

But I pitied her too much, in the midst of my own affliction, to endure 
her dislike with serenity. Resolved to break it down, if possible, I betook 
myself to her bedroom that same evening, soon after she had again retired 
*‘ too ill to talk.” My boy was in my arms—nobody could withstand the 
boy, I imagined; and so fortified, I knocked and entered without wait- 
ing permission. And there was the grate where the sacrifice was made to 
poisoned pride ; and there was the identical slit in the door through which 
it was witnessed; and there was the jewel-box, filled with embers and 
ruin; and there was Charlotte Lamont herself, grimly exercised in 
mending a lace collar. 

She did indeed look changed. Iler old appearance had been loose and 
dishevelled; now it was fixed, thin, tight, as if her whole nature had been 
tied in an obstinate hard knot. Her lips and hair alone were sufficient to 
impress one with this idea. In another place I have described “the 
drooping lines of her somewhat coarse mouth ;” they drooped no longer, 
though the lines were there, hardened. The long thick masses of ruddy 
brown hair which used to fall with an indescribable expression of languor 
were now neither thick nor ruddy, and they were wound like swathing- 
bands about her head. 

Miss Lamont, though she looked up when I entered, took no further 
notice of me. 

“Charlotte,” said I, “you haven’t fairly seen my baby; so I have 
brought him to show what a beauty he is !” 

‘‘T’ve no taste in babies,” she answered. 

“ But you would like to see mine?” 

“* Why yours?” 

“‘ Because we are old and good friends, aren’t we?” 

“ Who is he like?” 

“ See!” and I uncovered the child’s face, and plumped him into 
Charlotte’s lap, to the great surprise of her needlework. 
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A painful red light was lit in her face as she looked at the child, 
searching his features closely. 

“ Neither like father nor mother!” she muttered. 

“Oh, don’t say so!” I cried, quite shocked at such an unnatural 
assertion. 

“Do you know who he is like? Take him away, Margaret ! He has 
got bad blood in him, and I can see it! He'll grow up to be a hand- 
some, heartless man! I can fancy he has been ruin to some woman 
already !” 

This was a little absurd, but hard for me at the same time. However, 
warned by madame, I smothered my resentment, and going on my knees 
before Charlotte and the boy, said, “ Surely I have offended you! Forgive 
me if I have, and let us be kind: neither of us have too many friends.” 

“ Oblige me by taking your child and going away, Margaret! Don’t 
talk to me with that face about friendship! I believe you know what you 
are saying, and I will not be insulted by your sympathy. Take the child! 
What is its name to be?” she added, as I obeyed her. 

“T won't tell you!” 

“No matter. I know what he is. He is born mischief, and he'll die 
an outlaw, like others of his blood !” 

Others of his blood! I knew no others but myself and his father. 
Hugging my dear little boy to my bosom, I left the room without another 
word ; resolved to live as little as possible at Valley House. 

I acquainted madame with the general ill-fortune of this interview, 
and she agreed with me that I had better go to Mrs. Mitchell’s and 
remain there for the most part. That dear kind lady was more than 
willing to accept me as a visitor; and in her house—“ so calm, so still, so 
bright,” like George Herbert’s sabbath—the peace I had found there at 
another time was renewed, Infants are like any one you please. Mrs. 
Mitchell insisted that my boy was the very reproduction of her Robert 
“when a baby,’—(Robert who would go to sea, and was killed in action, 
you know)—and I was delighted to give up to her as much of my darling 
as she seemed to think she had a right to. Two women in love with one 
baby are always enough to face and fight the world. 


CHAPTER XXX. 
Tue BEGINNING OF THE END. 


A WEEK passed away, more than a week, by which time I had begun 
to be impatient; when one fine morning I received a letter from Mr. Denzil 
with a joyful beginning and a hopeful ending. This is what he wrote :— 
My pear MarcarEt,— 

Your dear mother—Betsy Forster, I mean—has been found ! My own exertions 
were of no account whatever. Applying to the police offices was no good. They 
wanted to know what the woman had done; and of course I could not tell them. 
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So the answer I got was, that the constabulary was not instituted to discover the 
private friends or private enemies of gentlemen who did not scem to know exactly 
what they wanted : and they thought I had better mind what I was about. Alto- 
gether I soon found myself like the person who looks for a needle in a bottle 
of hay: though why hay should be boitled-I don’t know. I then resolved to do 
what I didn’t want to do—dreading scandal. (You were right, by-the-by, in 
supposing your absence would be ascribed to a not uncommon sort of delirium, 
but the delirium of a nurse, unless it be what is called d. ¢. in the navy, is not 80 
easily explained.) I applied to Mr. Calamy. He wasn’t in ; but in answer to a note 
of mine, I got one from him next day, dated Tunbridge, saying he would haye 
great pleasure in forwarding my views, but that he himself was obliged to leaye 
Twickenham for a while: in the meantime he had instructed his servant, who had 
nothing to do, to help me in every possible way. “And I think she may do s0,” 
said the doctor (who really seems to be a good sort of old fellow), “because Mrs, 
Forster and she have struck up akind of friendship, and the one may hear of the 
other. As for my woman, she is as faithful as a hound; and now I have instructed 
her very particularly, you may rely upon it that if she can learn anything of Betsy 
Forster’s whereabouts you will be informed of it immediately.” This was hopeful, — 

Two days afterwards the doctor’s servant, a shrewd, hard, canny person, waited 
upon me with a letter just received from her friend your nurse! In this letter she 
asked the Scotchwoman to apply to us for her boxes; enclosing a scrawl,—“ Pleas 
deliver,” &c. Mrs. Forster said she would take it as a particular favour if her friend 
would do this, and forward her things to a certain railway station, “to be called for.” 
“And what do ye intend doing, sir ?” says the Scotchwoman. “ To let you have tho 
boxes,” says I. “ Youcan forward them, and I can pounce on her when she claims 
them!” But suppose she sends some one else?” “Then she will be followed.” 
“ And you may lose him, boxes and all—begging your pardon, sir—and you'll never 
get such a-chance again.” 

The honest woman had a simple scheme of her own. “ Let me have the boxes,” 
said she, “ and I'll write to the creature, saying my master’s away, and you and your 
lady too, and so she may as well come for her things herself, and have a gossip. 
She’ll come, no doubt of it; and I’ll get word to you, sir; and that way you can lay 
hands on her easily. I’ve no compassion for a woman that would manslaughter 
another almost, with the misconduct my master tells me of.” A very discreet good 
fellow that doctor—I must know him ; and a perfect dragon of a servant that Scotch- 
woman of his. Of course, I only wished her scheme could be carried out. To help 
it, I gave her a sovereign, and promised her another if she managed well. 

The boxes were sent to Mr. Calamy’s ; and not to be outdone by the Scotchwoman 
in artfulness, I had a portmanteau packed, and left Twickenham to join you ; but you 
may imagine I was not far off. Well, the scheme succeeded. This morning a boy 
brought me a message to the effect that Mrs. Forster was to take tea with Jessy 
Maclowd, and afterwards carry off her boxes : I should know she was there by seeing 
a light in the upper windows. I went, and caught my lady at her first cup! 

If ever woman looked guilty, she did then. I almost pitied her, she was so pale 
and wretched. And she never said a word—not even of reproach to the Scotch- 
woman who had given her up. 

I told her she must go with me to see you. “ Very well,” says she, “I’m a slave, 
I suppose, and I wish you joy of finding me!”* “It’s no Christian the gentleman 
has found,” says the Scotchwoman ; “ and I’ll make it my business that you do not 
run off again. Sir, may I speak to you?” She left the room ; I followed ; she turned 





* The good woman had “wiched me joy” before. I did not observe it at the 
time, but the letter she sent to her friend about the boxes, and the scrawl enclosed 
with the remains of the bouquet picked “out of the guter” and left for me at the 
Brighton Hotel, were in the same hand.—J. D. 
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the key in the door. “ There, sir; she’s safe for the night. Maybe you'll take master’s 
bed, to be near: for you'll not begin a long journey so late, I’m thinking.” 

Isn’t this a smart woman? A sovereign !—she shall have ten. For, more than 
all, she will not leave our friend! “Take me with you, sir,” says she. “ You're no 
match for such cattle. She'll not escape me: I'll stick to her better than the police !” 

And so here I am in the dector’s room—writing this long account to disburden 
my own mind and prepare yours. You have had shocks enough already, dear 
Margaret, and so I don’t propose to see you till you have had a night to think of 
this. Say I start to-morrow evening, get to Weymouth same night, and meet you 
next morning (with B. F.) at the Crescent Hotel there. It will only be an houtr’s 
drive for you, and we had better not make a scene in the house of your friends, 


But ——” 


Then followed a postscript, in which my husband urged upon me the 
consideration, whether I had fortitude enough to go through with a 
meeting which must be painful and might be terrible. For his own part, 
he wished nothing else than that I should do so, if I had full con- 
fidence in my own strength and self-possession. But he trusted there 
would be no headstrong indifference to risk. He must have a good look 
at me before he allowed me to see “ that woman;” and therefore he would 
leave her at Weymouth in custody of Maclowd, drive out to Mrs. Mitchell's 
early in the (next) morning, and only take me back if there appeared no 
doubt I could bear the shock of any disclosures. 

But by this time I had become sv hardened by anxiety and the 
rigours of doubt, that I had no fear for myself whatever happened. My 
mind had grown familiar with wild fancies, and had looked all imaginable 
horrors in the face: nothing could surprise or overwhelm it now. Indeed, 
I felt something like elation at the prospect of learning the worst with the 
certainty of enduring it. Mr. Denzil’s letter was so playful, frank, con- 
fident; for, after all, my greatest concern was with him, and the future of 
our dear little Jack. 

When, therefore, my husband drove up to Mrs. Mitchell’s, he had a 
far more anxious face than mine. There was an extraordinary deliberation 
in the way in which he descended, hitched the reins at a gate-post, and 
walked up to the house. I, who had begun to watch for him an hour 
ago, was ready at the door ; as he lifted his hand to knock I opened; and I 
knew by the start he made at my sudden appearance how nervous he was. 

A moment’s eager scrutiny as I stood there, smiling my best and all 
prepared to accompany him, dissipated his apprehensions. 

“Well,” said he, “you look all right. I declare you weren’t so 
bright when we started to be married!” 

“ But that was a first experience,” said I. ‘ Now we are going to be 
married again, I do not mind it so much !” 

“Yes,” he answered, “ married again! That’s exactly :t/” And he 
kissed me for the first time since I left his house. 

Now, Mrs. Mitchell had come to the door while he was speaking. 
She overheard our nonsense about the second wedding ; and as we walked 
to the gate, she took off one of her pretty little slippers and cast’ it after 
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us. She laughed, and we laughed, and away we went, almost light-hearted, 
through the bright, soft air of an October day. 

It appeared to me that the waiters at the hotel thought there was q 
marriage afoot, or an elopement, or something else densely mysterious, a 
which it was proper for them to look with eyes particularly open and 
absent. Then, indeed, I began to tremble a little, which Mr. Denzil did 
not fail to notice. ‘‘ Margaret,” said he, “this is the last moment, you 
know—shall we go back?” I answered him, No. Only I asked not to 
be taken at once into Mrs. Forster’s presence. “Of course not,” he 
replied. “That has been made all right. The Scotchwoman has got 
her safe in their bed-room. I have told the waiter that when I ring they 
are to be sent to me; but there is no hurry. They brought a tremendous 
portmanteau with them (to my disgust), and I dare say they can amuse 
themselves with its contents a little while longer.” And no doubt the 
contents did give them very much entertainment. 

My husband’s forethought (‘I didn’t suppose you'd be voracious this 
morning” ) had provided a nice little breakfast in a room overlooking the 
beautiful bay. And I did a far more astounding thing than eat of the 
breakfast. Mr. Denzil drank two glasses of wine immediately, one after 
the other. “Is it safe for a lady to do that?” I asked. “Safe? I strongly 
recommend you to do so!” was the prompt answer. He brought me the 
wine, and I drank it as he had done; and straightway felt that I had fallen 
the least bit in my husband’s estimation. Especially as he proceeded to 
light a cigar without apology—for the first time. 

We sat in the big bay-window, looking out upon the harbour: and 
there is nothing like the aspect of the sea to calm one’s mind. He watched 
the yachts: I, a distant gleam of water flashing from time to time almost 
upon the horizon. 

“‘ And suppose there’s nothing in this tremendous business after all?” 
said my husband contemplatively. 

“Let us learn it at once, then. My courage is fairly launched upon 
those two glasses of wine. Ring !” 

A last anxious look at me, with his hand upon the bell, was answered 
by the most assuring smile I could command. He rang, relit his cigar, 
and stared out of the window again. My regards were fixed on the door; 
for as the two women approached it, I heard a loud, portentous rustling of 
silk! Yes, the rustling ceased at the door; and I heard the whistling 
tissue arranged ; by which I knew it wasn’t worn by a lady. Perhaps 
Mr. Calamy’s servant thought it due to the occasion to don the one good 
grand gown which every old servant makes a necessity of possessing. 

A knock, and the tall gaunt Maclowd entered—anot in silk, but linsey. 
Mrs. Forster followed, in a magnificent dress of pearl-grey silk! By 
magnificent I mean something far finer than anything in my wardrobe: 
and it was plainly a wedding dress. 
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Che End of x Long Day’s Work. 


To many of those who but a few weeks ago were sitting in the shady 
garden at the back of Mr. Senior’s house at Kensington, it must have 
seemed as if his last words of welcome were almost sounding yet, his 
kindly greeting still their own, when they heard that their old friend was 
gone from amongst them. 

Mr. Senior had been ill for some little time, and was scarcely able to 
go beyond his garden; but every day, besides the members of his own 
family, some of his friends and acquaintances would come and see him, 
and sit with him talking over the topics of the day. The last time the 
writer saw him, Mr. Senior was as usual sitting out on his lawn, shaded 
from the sunshine by the trees which he had himself planted when he 
laid out the garden and built the house in which he was to live for so 
many years. A rug was wrapped round his knees, a table with papers 
stood beside him, and one or two of his friends were coming across the 
grass. It was not much to see, and yet we remember the pleasant impres- 
sion which came to us as we witnessed the little scene. Sunshine—early 
summer green—the distant hum of sounds—the gathering of friends— 
the host seated in his chair, and welcoming each of the new-comers with 
kindly courtesy. As they enter, it is to leave the haste, and the noise, 
and the dusty glare of the world without, and to come into a green and 
tranquil garden, where a man, after long years of labour, is peacefully 
resting and enjoying his last spring days. 

Nassau William Senior was born at Compton, near Uffingham, in 
Berkshire, in 1790. He was the eldest son of the Rev. John Senior, a 
man of great ability, who chose to be his son’s sole instructor for some 
years before he sent him to Eton and to Oxford. At Eton, Mr. Senior 
has said he learnt nothing, though he dearly loved the place, and liked to 
speak of it in after days; but from his father he learnt a very great deal. 
Nevertheless he was plucked at Oxford, when he went up for an ordinary 
degree. The examiners asked him some question out of the catechism, 
to which he replied by giving the sense, but not the exact words of the 
answer. When this was remarked upon, he said that if he had been 
asked some years before, when he was a child in the nursery, he might 
have been able to satisfy them. This excuse did not mend matters, and 
the young man was sent back. But he was not used to fail in what he 
undertook, and determined that he would take honours. His sister, 
nearly twenty years younger than himself, writes (speaking of these bygone 
days), “ Almost the first thing I can remember of my brother is his read- 
ing hard in a summer-house at the end of my grandmother’s garden. To 
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the best of my early recollection, he seems to have lived a long time jn 
that summer-house surrounded by books.” 

Mr. Senior’s reading in the summer-house was to some good end, for 
he went up to Oxford a second time, and took a first-class in classics, 
He was elected a Fellow of Magdalen College in 1811, and in 1818 was 
called to the bar. Long before this, when he was quite a young man, he 
had commenced journal-keeping. He used to say that he found it cleared 
his brain to hammer out his thoughts on other people. 

The letter already quoted goes on to say, that, in all his boyish and 
youthful years, he was a great lover of poetry ; wrote addresses to the 
nymphs of Tenby—Latin verses, &c. These old MSS. are in existence 
still, and must have been treasured up by his mother and by an elder sister, 
to whom he was tenderly devoted, and who died of consumption at five-and- 
twenty. The same letter speaks of his coming down to see her, and drawing 
her about the garden in a chair. ‘I well remember,” the writer says, 
“the joy that his coming home used to cause, and the tone in which he was 
always spoken of, as ever dearly loved and thoroughly trusted.” 

It seems likely enough that the early death of his beloved sister, 
and perhaps other causes for sorrow at the same time, may have been the 
secret springs of Mr. Senior’s activity in the service of his country. 

It would be curious to trace how much of public good is owing to the 
individual troubles and pangs of this man or the other; what battles and 
victories are won, desert lands reclaimed and cultivated, hungry folks 
fed, and weary folks comforted; what noble thoughts are given utterance 
to in noble words; what good work of.every sort is achieved by the 
smarting pang of regret, the sickness of disappointment, the aching 
certainty of enduring sorrow. To give and to take appears to be the 
inevitable Jaw, and it would almost seem as if those who had suffered 
most were indeed those who had given most to us in our sore human 
craving for help and for sympathy. 

“ When I was about five-and-twenty,” Mr. Senior said, one day— 
perhaps nearly half a century later—to his daughter, “I determined that 
I would reform the condition of the poor in England.” 

In his father’s parish, for many years, Mr. Senior had been accus- 
tomed to hear a great deal and to see a great deal of the suffering of 
poor people in their own homes, and he had constantly occupied himself 
with the means of effectually relieving some of the misery which he 
witnessed daily. Now, after a lifetime almost, he might well look back 
and remember his early aspirations, for the half century which had 
elapsed was full of hard work accomplished, of determinations loyally 
carried out. Each man travels his own way; and it seems sometimes 
strange that so much sympathy should exist for those kindly philan- 
thropists who labour with their hands, and actually distribute the loaves 
to the half-a-dozen hungry mouths, while there is’ so very little shown 
for others who, without making any particular pretension to charity, 
work with their heads, as well as their hearts, in the cause of the needy, 
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and distribute their loaves to the unknown multitudes, who could not even 
tell the names of their benefactors. 

A very able article in the Economist gives an excellent résumé of 
Mr. Senior’s political economy. In the Examiner (as well as in quota- 
tions given from another paper for June 11th, 1864), we read of a pro- 
fessorship of Political Economy at Oxford in 1825, and again in 1847; ot 
a Poor Law Commission of Inquiry into the distribution of the poor-rates ; 
of the abolition of the law of parochial settlement; of the inquiry into 
the relief of hand-loom weavers throughout the country; and of his latest 
and most conspicuous service in improving the elementary education of the 
children of the working-classes. And so, while the planes and mulberry- 
trees which-he had planted were growing up tall and shady, the other seed 
which Mr. Senior had sown was fallen in good ground, and had been taking 
root, and spreading in all its branches, and long after this generation has 
passed away, will be still growing and fructifying, year by year. 

Mr. Senior was seventy-three years of age when he died. Although 
long ago he had given up public life, yet his interest in the events of the 
time remained keen and lively to the very last. His power of application 
had always been remarkable. Only a few months ago, he was to be seen 
at his desk apparently quite undisturbed, while his family was assem- 
bling in the room, and the servants were preparing the table for break- 
fast;—he himself had been up and at his writing for several hours. His 
desire for information and power of work never left him. He sometimes 
has said that “he should never live long enough to have read all the 
books he should like to read.” His journals fill many volumes, the 
interest and value of which will only increase as time goes on. Of his 
important works on political economy and of his political career, another 
pen will be better able to write: these few words are meant to concern 
“the man rather than his works,” the kindly friend, the hospitable host 
of many @ year. 

Among his chief friends were Archbishop Whately, who had been his 
tutor at Oxford ; Sydney Smith, Lord Lansdowne, Sir James Stephen, 
M. de Tocqueville, Dr. Copleston, the late Bishop of Llandaff, Sir George 
Cornewall Lewis. Many an honoured name might be added to the list 
of those whom Mr. Senior has welcomed under his roof. He has rejoined 
his old friends ;, and now, as one looks back, it seems as if the guests of 
his lifetime would almost comprise the history of the last half century. 
Here and in France he has held relations with almost everybody of 
name and of mark. 

In Mr. Thackeray’s paper, entitled De Juventute, there is mention 
made of one young member of Mr. Senior’s family, under the name of 
Walter Juvenis, who goes twice in one day to the exhibition at the Horse 
Riders’ Circus, and comes away “ with eyes looking longingly towards the 
ring as we retreated out of the booth. We were scarcely clear of the 
place, when we heard God save the King played by the equestrian band, 
the signal that all was over. Our companion entertained us with scraps 
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of dialogue on our way home—precious crumbs of wit which he had 
brought away from that feast.” He laughed over them again as we walked 
home under the stars.” . . . : 

Some of this boyish enjoyment and cheerfulness Mr. Senior retained 
all his life. His disposition was singularly bright and placid; there was 
constant kindness, great sweetness of temper, and although great reserve 
and little expression of feeling, there was a deep and unfailing affection 
and fidelity towards those whom he loved best. Painful subjects, un- 
avoidable misfortunes, he would never allow to be dwelt upon. He has 
often said, even quite lately, that he would gladly live a hundred years 
longer, and that life was to him a constant happiness, and interest, and 
occupation. 

Till many years over thy head return: 

So mayest thou live, till like ripe fruit thou drop 

Into thy mother’s lap, or be with ease 

Gathered, not harshly plucked, for death mature. 
Paradise Lost, b. xi. 

Does the task which is set to each one of us last as long as life itself? 
do some, only, live to complete it? do others outlive their lives? At 
times we all try to imagine the great work progressing: through gene- 
rations of men. The strong labourer works with his might all through 
the heat of the day. At the eleventh hour comes, perbaps, the feeble 
and failing workman, and he also accomplishes his task; both of them 
labouring together towards the great completion; both alike receiving 
their penny. But it is all the same a comforting sight to see now and 
then a complete picture, as it were, spread out before our eyes; to 
listen to the end of the story. It would seem somehow as if this were 
the case when we hear of a life, which can be best counted by long years 
of usefulness and conscientious labour ; of kindness, simplicity, content- 
ment; of early endeavours and aspirations, matured and executed in later 
days; of success well and hardly earned, and interest enduring to the 
last. Then, when it is a little tired, perhaps; but in a cheerful and 
contented and humble spirit still, the life which has done so much good 
and willing service comes to an end. 

Shall we quote once more from the paper De Juventute? The last 
words seem fitly to apply to the end of this long day’s work :— 

“Tt is night now; and here is home. Gathered under the quiet roof 
elders and children lie alike at rest. In the midst of a great peace and 
calm the stars look out from the heavens. The silence is peopled with 
the past; sorrowful remorses for sins and short-comings; memories of 
passionate joys and griefs rise out of their graves, both now alike, calm 
and sad. . . . . The town and the fair landscape sleep under the 
starlight, wreathed in the autumn mists. Twinkling among the houses, & 
light keeps watch here and there in what may be a sick chamber or two. 
The clock tolls sweetly in the silent air. Here is night and rest.” . . + 

A. 2-3 








